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The. Docile Buff - 
/ Cochin 


| 
\ c 
(\ In nothing is the Buff Cechin so worthy 
} of regard 9s in—its- doalhity: Combined * 
with tifis its large size and inability to fly 
‘Fi over fenees more than 4 feet high make it 
‘| one of the. most— popular. breeds with 
\ people who can give their fowls but lim- 
ited space,....When properly bred ‘and 
/) eared for it is a good layer. of large dark 
brown eggs whieh in the eastern markets 
are especially favored... As, a mother, the 
















































\ hen is eareful and attentive. The cocker-_ 
\ els make excellent. roasters which, when 
i, ‘ properly. managed, compare © favorably 
/) with ‘the famous. Light Brahma ° south 
shore Soft roasters of Massachusetts. The 

specimen —illustrated~.on this : page of - 

\ Ameriean Agriculturist | was raised. by 


Eugene J. Hall of Cook County, Ill. It 
j won championship honors at the St Louis 
) world’s fair. im 

r Béaring on the subjeet of poultry rais- 





{ ing for the average farmer, A. ’S. Gilbert” 
\V of. the Canada experimental farm says -it 


is ever to be-borne in mind that the great 
bulk of the egg and poultry supply, must 
come from the farmers of the\country, at 
all seasons of the year. It is also to be 
i remembered that it is not from a few 
farmers with a great many hens each that 
the largest proportion of this supply will 
come, but rather from the many farmers 
with a few hens éach and who are, there- 
f fore, more likely to manage them sue- 
cessfully.” There is no reason, however, 
why a farmer should not make a specialty 
of poultry raising if inclination andcir- 
| cumstances lead him to do so. From 100 
to 150 hens should not be too many fer 
the ordinary farmer to handle profitably, 
\ and it should’ not be diffieult for him to 
hatch out, and rear to marketable age 150 
chickens. If he has help from wife or 
family, a larger number might be reared. 
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Harvest Time 


Draws Near and Nearer 


ARE YOU READY? 


F you have a crop of grain or grass growing, 
you naturally are beginning to think more 
and more about how you are going to reap 
the full benefit of the year’s growth. 

5 How you are going to turn what,Mother:Na- 
ture has given you, into the largest amount of 
golden dollars— 

, How you may harvest your crop at the least 
expense, with the least delay and with no avoid- 

_ able trouble, 

Now is the time to make your decision—mnot 
just before you begin to cut your grain or hay. 

You want to be sure that you are ready for 
harvest—that you have a harvesting machine not 
of the ‘‘may-be-so’’ kind, but of the ‘‘know-for- 

‘gure’? kind—a machine that you can depend 

‘upon with all certainty and assurance, 

t You can’t afford to try ‘‘to get along’’ with 
awornout machine, for in all probability it will 
waste more time, more of the crop, and more of 
your nervous energy, than a new machine costs. 

Neither can you afford to experiment with a 
machine. Let others do that if they want to and 
think they canafford it, but as for you, make up 
‘your mind to use only such machines as time and 
experience have proved to be successful and 
dependable. 

For, after all, that is the only way in which 
you can arrive at a wise decision. “Allover the 
world during the past thirty to forty years, 
farmers have been using harvesting machines of 
many kinds and many types of construction, 

Some they condemned beyond all hope, the 
first time they tried them, 

Others they gave a second trial, only to find 
them wanting. 

While to a few—a very few—they awarded 
the stamp and seal of their approval season 
aftér season and year after year. 

Does not that mean something to you? 

Do you know of any better guide than the 
' thirty years’ experience ofa//the grain and grass 
growers of the world? 

Could you in a whole lifetime of investigation 
arrive at a surer decision than a// the farmers of 
the country put together? 

5 Of course not, 

You know that in this day, the wide-awake 
farmer knows what he is about. If a majority of 
farmers favor « certain line of machines, it sust 
be because that line has proved its value. 
~ “There can be no other reason. 

And there 7s no other reason for the popular- 


ity and reputation of the six-leading makes of 
harvesting machines now known as the Inter- 
national line: 


Champion, McCormick, Osborne, 
Deering, Milwaukee, Piano. 
Their popularity has increased from year to 
year because every year they prove to more .and 
more farmers that they can be depended upon with 
certainty. 
And today they are better than ever before 
in their history. ‘ 
The International Harvester Company is able 
to employ, in the design and construction of ¢ach 
machine, every principle and every mechanical 
idea that more than thirty years of .experience in 
this special line has demonstrated to be of value. 
The International Harvester Company is able 
to command at all times, the very best materials 
that forest and mine produce—not only the lum- 
ber from its own forests and ores from its own 
mines, but by reason of its steady and increas- 
ing requirements and the desirabili of its 
trade, it secures the pick and choice from 
hundreds of lumber camps, mines and mills. 
The. International ‘Harvester Company very 
naturally attracts to its factories the most expert 
workmen, the most skilled mechanics; so that it 
has constantly at its command every facility for 


the improvement of its machines, 


—every mechanical principle that experience 

has approved, 

—the choicest materials, 

—the most skilled workmen, 

Do you wonder, then, that so many farmers all 
over the world refuse to use any other than these 
standard machines? 

Do you think yor can afford to begin harvest 
without first getting one of these machines? 


See the International Dealer 


and get a catalog of whichever machine you want. 
; If you don't know. an International dealer, write 
us and we will give you the name of the one nearest 
you. 
Don't forget this other advantage. If your team 
runs away or an accident occurs, you Can afways get 
repairs for an International machine near at Sead” 
and they a/ways ft. A full stock of repair Parts is 
carried at ev ery agency. ; 

Equa! in importance with a perfect ‘machine is 
perfect twine. The most perfect twine made may be 
had in Ghampion, McCormick, Osborne, Deering, 
Milwaukee and Plano, sisal; standard, manila and 
pure manila brands. 


International Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A> 


(INCORPORATED) 
anternational Line:—Binders, Reapors, Headers, Header Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers 


. Corn Shellers, ‘Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay 
Grinders, Cream Separators, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, ‘Weber 


Shredders, 
Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife 


Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay 


Wagous, Columbus Wagons, Be Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. 
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Ground Rock Phosphate | 


THE GREAT NATURAL FERTILIZER. 


Write for Free Booklet and Prices 
for shipment direct from mines. 


POWERS AND WILLIAMS, STAEATOR, ALL 


Well nmi". 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE 6o., TIFFIN, OHI@. 


THRIFTY FARMERS ng ne 
healthful climate 











will find a deligh 
Glass markets for the ir products @ and plenty of of land 
hlets by | acess upon ay spphipetion® tot ate 
of Immigration, B Baltimore, M ° 
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SUMMER DISPOSAL OF FARM MANURE 


BEST TIME TO PUT MANURE ON LAND FOR CORN CROP 
IMPORTANT DETAILS OF A PRAUTICAL TEST IN 
OHIO—-AN IDEAL SYSTEM OUTLINED——VALUE OF 
MANURE FOR GRASS CROP——-HOW MUCH TO APPLY 
PER ACRE—-GOOD WORK THAT OUGHT TO BE DU- 
PLICATED BY EVERY FARMER 
[This is the third and last of the series of 

articles on the value of farm manures by 

Charles E. Thorne, director of the Ohio exper- 

iment station. The first article was printed in 

these columns March 30, 1907; thé second 

April 20, 1907. Every farmer in the country 

should. read them. Both back. numbers, as 

long as they last, will be sent to new subscrib- 
ers who request them. Tell your friends about 
them.—Editor.] 

In preceding papers I have endeavored to 
show, on the one hand, the great value of 
stable manure, and on the other, the facility 
with which that value may be dissipated by 
improper handling of the manure. The ex- 
periments I have quoted show that the great- 
est effect is realized from the manure when it 
is distributed at once upon the field, and not, 
as has been supposed, after it has been rotted. 
These experiments also show that the corn 
crop is especially responsive to applications 
of manure. One important point of common 
experience in this connection has‘ot yet been 
mentioned, namely: that the corn crop will 
thrive under dressings of manure that .would 
be destructive to oats or wheat, by causing 
these crops to lodge. 

The corn crop, therefore, should receive the 
manure produced during the fall and winter, 
and those who have observed carefully the 
effect of this treatment testify that the land 
which has been manured in the fall is more 
productive than that manured later, the ma- 
nure having had time to decompose_in the 
soil. For the old-idea that manure should be 
“well rotted’’ was-correct after all; but the 


place to rot it is in the soil where its effect 


For Week Ending May 4, 1907 


is wanted, and not in the barnyard or in the 
free air of the field. This is practice, not 
theory. 

Corn is a gross feeder and will take care 
of a very large quantity of manure before it 


‘shows any signs of surfeit. The same is true 


of potatoes: It is supposed that manure in- 
creases the tendency to scab in potatoes, but 
no such increase has been observed in the 
experiments of the Ohio station, in one of 
which manure has been applied at the rate of 
eight tons per acre for 13 years past to pota- 


toes, grown in a three-year rotation of pota- 


toes, wheat and clover. 

But after the spring crops have passed the 
stage at which it is practicable to manure 
them there will still be accumulations, espe- 
cially on dairy farms, which need to be dis- 
posed of, and the best place for these is on the 
meadows and pastures. I have never seen a 
more prompt and striking effect from manure 
than when spread on grass land, and all per- 
manent pastures should receive systematic 
manuring if it is desired to maintain their 
productiveness. 

AN IDEAL SYSTEM OF HANDLING MANURE 


The handling of manure is one of the most 
disagreeable and repulsive jobs upon the 
farm. Under ordinary farm conditions the 
only cost of the manure is its handling, and 
every time it is handled its cost is increased. 
Notwithstanding this fact, on the majority 
of farms the manure is handled several times 
over before it reaches its final destination. 
It is first thrown from the stable into the 
yard, frequently being handled two or three 
times in this operation; it is then loaded 
upon a wagon and drawn to the field, where 
it is too often thrown off in heaps to be 
handled again in spreading, thus making at 
least three handlings, and often four or five, 
and yet it is easily possible to move nine- 


WHEN THE STRAWBERRY CROP IS IN ITS PRIME 


‘When strawberries are ripe whole families take to the fields. 
districts of South Carolina, near Mt Olive, a few years ago we saw ca 
picking varies from 1 cent to 2% cents per quart, depending on locali 
Details about his methods are found in this issue. 


of Rockingham county, Va. 


This is particularly true in most of the southern states. 
where entire families remained during the season. 
tity. The picture shown above was taken on the farm of W. M. Miller 


Number 18. 


tenths of the manure of the farm from the 
stable to its place in the soil .with but one 
handling. Consider this in connection with 
scarcity of farm labor. 

The illustration on Page 539 shows a cov- 
ered way, leading from the stable to the ma- 
nure shed; in this covered way runs the track 
of a litter carrier, and under it stands a ma- 
nure spreader, ready to receive its load, with 
the carrier hanging over it ready to dump. 
In a Small barn it may take several days to 
load the spreader, while a large barn may fur- 
nish one or several loads a day, but in either 
one the only handling the manure need re- 
ceive is that of lifting it from the stable floor 
to the litter carrier, by which it may be car- 
ried over the manure spreader and dropped 
there, except when the conditions are such 
that it is impossible to take it to the field, 
when it will be carried on into the manure 
shed. 

There will, of course, be times when the 
manure cannot be taken at once to the field; 
but by the exercise of a little forethought such 
times will be infrequent and of short dura- 
tion, for it is often possible to take it to 
meadows or pastures when it would not be 
practicable to take it to fields intended for 
tillage. 

MANURE FOR GRASS CROPS 


In one of the experiments of the Ohio ex- 
periment station, in which corn, oats, wheat, 
clover and timothy are grown in a five-year 
rotation, offe plot receives every year a dress- 


ing of 1060 pounds of chemjcal fertilisers, 
distributed over the three cereal crops, while 
another receives during the same period 16 


tons of open-yard manure, divided between 
the corn and wheat crops. The result has 
been a 13-year average increase in the cereal 
crops to the value of $27.36 per acre for each 
rotation for the chemical] fertilizers, as against 
a value of $19.81 from the same crops for the 





In the berry 
The price for 
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‘16 tons of manure; ‘but the clover tind timothy 
following the fertilized ¢ereals Rave given 
an additional increase to the vatue of $7.58 
per acre, as against a value of $10.46 for the 
same grass crops following the manured 
cereals. This relatively greater effect of the 
manure on the grass crops has been partly 
due to ‘the grads seeds Carrie th the manure, 
as is shown by the thicker stand, especially 
of timéthy, shown on the manured plots; but 
this is only an additional reason for using ma- 
nure on meadows and pastures whenever 
-practicable. 

In the experiment, above mentioned one 
plot has received manure at the rate of 16 
tons every five years, eight tons each on corn 
and wheat, while another plot has received 
half that quantity, four toms each on torn 
and wheat. The result has been am average 
increase to the velue of $30.27 per acre for 
each rotation on the plot receiving the largest 
application, or $1.98 per ton of manure, as 
against $1.08 for the smaller application, or 
$2.38 per ton of manure. While, therefore, the 
larger application has given a iarger profit per 
acre, it is evident that.if the supply of ma- 
nure is deficient, it is economy to reduce the 
rate of application and extend it over the 
land. 

The manure used in this test has been open- 
yard manure, which had been exposed to the 
weather for from three to five months before 
application, following the general farm prac- 
tice, and it has. been used without any rein- 
forcement. Thus far there is no evidence of 
any tendency to lodge the wheat; but in a 
parallel test, where the manure is taken. di- 

‘rectly from the stable to the field, and is also 
reinforced with phosphatic material, it is pro- 
ducing double the above increase per ton and 
it is becoming evident that the rate of appli- 
cation cannot be increased much beyond eight 
tons per acre without danger of lodging the 
grain. 

One plot trom the Ohto statfon’s experi- 
ments i the five-year rotation, previously 
mentioned, has received for every rotation a 
dressing of 320 pounds acid phosphate, cost- 
ing $2.40, which has produced. increase in the 
five crops of the rotation to the total value 
of $14.24, Yeaving a net profit of $11.84. An 
other plot has received the same quantity of 
acid phosphate, together with 480 pounds 
nitrate of soda and 260 pounds muriate of pot- 
ash, the two costing $18.50, and raising the 
total cost of the fertilizer to $20.90 for each 
rotation. 
the average value of $35.50, leaving a net 
profit of $14.40, so that this very costly com- 
plete fertilizer has given a greater net profit 
than the comparatively cheap phosphate. But 
in another series of 6périments, in whieh the 
samme quantity of acid phosphate has beeh used 
in connection with sight tons fresh stable ma- 
nure in a three-year rotation of corn, wheat 
and cléver, the Increase has reached an aver- 
age value for each rotation of $39. —« 

That is to say, the eight tons of stable ma- 
nure has produced a greater effect, when re- 
inforced With acid phosphate, than $18.50 in- 
vested in nitrate of soda and muriate of pot- 
ash, these being not only the most effective 
but the cheapest carriers of nitroget and 
potassium in ordinary use for fertilizing pur- 


poses. 





Never Look for Trouble in the poultry 
yard, for unconsciously you will enlarge little 
symptoms Into maladies and bring oh the 
very disasters feared. By keeping every- 
thing pure,‘ sweet and clean, the great ma- 
jority of ills will never arisé at all, and by 
removing the cause of little.onés the big ones 
wan be prevented. 


This plot has produced imerease to - 





EASTERN FARM STAPLES. 


INTENSIVE POTATO GROWING 
PRODUCING LARGE YIELDS ON SMALL AREAS— 
MAINE METHODS OUTLINED TO Give 200 ‘Te 500 
BUSHELS POTATOES TO ACBE-— INTERESTING DE- 
TAILS GIVEN BY FRED E, DAVIS OF SOMERSET 
COUNTY, ME 
Tf the lasd 


= 


to be planted is weedy 
and contains witch grass, preparation 
commence the sunrmmer before «the . crop 
is platited; by plowing in July or August 
and frequently harrowing to germinate and 
destroy weed Seed and bring the witch grass 
roots to the Surfacé, where exposure to the 
sun and air will soon kill them. 

This should be followed by stich plowing 
and ha?rowing as MAy be necessary to fine 
and mellow the soil to a good depth before 
planting the seéa in the spring. Grouwnd so 
prepared will give us ah assurance of the 
best returns for thé expense and labor néces- 
sary td grow & good trop. If we have a Clo- 
vér sod, then the tithe of plowfig does not 
count 8 much, or perhaps a coat of barn ma- 
nure applied fh the fall may do as well. But 
do not make so extéssive. an application™ of 
manure as thany do, as it will be likely to 
cause rot. Clover or manure Should @nable 
us to redute the expeiise of Gomimercial fer- 
tilizers at least One-half and thén to further 
increase the yield 50 to 100 bushels per acre. 

Tf you wish to raise the largest possible 
erop of ‘potatoes, 500 bushels Or - more 
per acre, you must get as Many perfect hills 
to reach full maturity as possible. I advise 
rows 2% feet apart and seed pieces to be 
dropped 12 to 13 inches apart Th the rills, 
using good-sized seed cut ‘one to three eyes, 
and don’t forget, if planting by hand, you 
must bend your batek and actually place the 
seed pieces so they will stay put. 

In raising 300 bushels per acre; make the 
rows 3 feet apart; place the seed picées 18 
io 20 inches apart in the drills and don’t 
take quite so much pains in cutting seed and 
spacing in the drills as for the larger yields. 
All the other work néeds to be déne about 
the same, exeept, perhaps, you could dé with 
a little léss fertilizer. 

HEAVY USE OF COMMFERCTAL FERTILIZERS 


The above methods will produce about the 
results noted in a good season, if the re- 
sults of my experience and observation are 
eorrect. In using commercial fertilizers 
wholly, one ton of the best is not usually too 
much, one-half te be used in the drill with 
the planter, or before séed is dropped, if 
planting by hand, and In either case, it should 
be thoroughly mixed with the él. The re- 
maining half, if applied for the benefit Of the 
potato crop wholly, is best done by a@tetriba- 
ting evenly along the Grills over the covered 
seed ally time before the plants are wp; or it 
may be done at time of hoeing OF hilling. 

rf the plants are just breaking through, 
the fertilizer can be applied and tmmediately 
covered with a little loose soll and it will do 
no harm. If they have attained considerable 
size it must be carefully brushed of thé 
plants With a brush broom or ih some sim- 
ilar manner. 

STARTING IN BACKWARD SEASONS 


Another methéd which might aid some 
farmer, and cspecially in a wet, batkWard 
season, when it is at times quite impossible 
to Ht the land for machinery, ts to drill fer- 
tilizer ahd seed of good size (possibly sHval) 
whole potatoes) in evéry third furrow wheh 
plowing, ahd follow by harréwing about once 
a week until plants are 5 or 6 inches high and 
theh go on With thé wust&l cultivation. — I 
have secured yields of 300 bushels per acre 
by this méthed on buckwheat stubble lana 
with the use Of only 800 pounds potaté fer 


‘Night @résving of ni- 
trate of soda ahd ‘potash at first hoeing or 
hilling. 

The first cultivation of the crop, if properly 
planted, for the purpose of keeping down 
weeds abd stirring the sdf!, cah be ziven 


titizer, followed with a 


with light harrow; a drag made by. lapping 
inth boards or or a bush harrow, is 
sometimes good. In my own work I use a 
harrow from time of planting until plani® 
are 5 or 6 inches high and finish with a horses 
hoe and weeder. Do not be afraid to work 
the crop as lotig tis a horse tan go between 
the. rows witheut injuring the tops: (¢ 
“course, care must be taken not to disturb the 
roots of the-plants after they have set. 

I have.ja my own wérk, by following tle 
best methods here described, been able to 
secure yields of 500. busheis and over per. ac:‘e 
on ca eat an fertilizers alone. Those of the 

best grade abdut 4% nitrogen and 10% pot- 
‘ash. I remember on one: piece, my then 
‘dalled. attention to the fact they were getting 
a bushel of potatoes for market in six paces 
of & -single row. If-my figures ate Correct, 
this would be over 800 bushels per acre im or- 
dinary field culture. But this piece Bad the 
advantage of a coat of barn manure the fall 
prévious to planting. 





SEEDING CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
Lk. B. RICE, ST CLAIR COUNTY, MICH 

I seed principally with-oats, sometimes with 
wheat. Most of the land is clay loath to heavy 
clay interspersed with sand and muck. Fall 
plowing is the rule,- but my sand land is so 
full of June grass that it gets the start of me 
if fall plowed. 

I plow as early as possible ahd sow. imme- 
diately after. I give thorowgh cultivation 
with disk and fine-tooth harrow, and then 
sow my grass Seed, four. pounds timothy, two 
pounds clover, just a pinch of~alsike, Say, 
-ore-quarter of a pint; and put on 200 pounds 
of ‘good fertilizer per atré. If grass seed is 
sown immediately after: the harrow, it will 
néed no covering, but if a rain has fallen the 
ground should be stirred with a light weeder, 
if you have one; if not, wWse.a fine brush. 

More failurés come fromm covering too 
deeply than from any other-cause, unless it 
be poor soil or poor preparation of ground. 
Remember, the rule is that all seed should 
be covered four times its thickness. An- 
other caution, do hot Bow your oats tod thick. 
If the ground fs Shaded too much the young 
plahts will sénbura when the oats are cut. 

RUCHEWHRAT OX MUCK LAND 

I have the most trouble with iy mack land, 
especially that which is Wet In Spring and 
fall. Plowing cah only be doe in Bier. 
Where it is postible to plow eatly ehough to 
sow buckwheat; I ube that to rot the Bod. To 
atcomplish thig the buckwheat shades the 
ground and keeps it damp. Seéeiihg takes 
well with buckwheat, but Is killed by Frést 
after cutting the grain: It is better ts put 
the harrow on the stubble as boon as possldle 
an@ then sow. to timothy with one quart of 
elover and a showing Of Alsike, just a haad- 
fal. Then go over again with grass seed Gatly 
in the spring as the frost is coming out. 

Tf I wait to seed with oats in the sprihg 
I canhot get a teath on the ground. One year 
I put the team on before the frost Was All 
out, oh March 28. Cold Weather followed for 
two weeks, but I got @ fair stand of oats ahd 
a fair seeding of grass, but it was not satis- 
fattory. 





Broken Oolts are les¢ valuable than trained 
ones. Nota the difference. 














PRODUCING CORN IN THE BUCKEYE STATE 


T. HOLLIN ORCUTT, MADISON COUNTY, 0 


I have been interested in the production of 


“eorn practically all my active life on the farm,‘ 


*this covering about 30 years. My father was 
‘eonsidered a successful corn grower and I 
worked with him until 
his death. Since then 
7? have been working 
qdnlone. My average 
‘ yield varies according 
to the season, but 
ranges from 60 70 
bushels an acre. My 
farm is a fairly good 
one; about half of it 
consists of clay loam, 
while the rest is black 
Joam. 

I practice a 
year rotation in corn, 
wheat or oats, and 
clover. If the field is 
to be used as pasture 
_ later I sow it at the 
same time with a mixture of two parts 
timothy, one part alsike and one part 
red clover; but if it is to be used 
later for meadow, I sow pure clover. The 
clover crop is used for hay and seed. If I fail 
to get a good catch of grass’I usually put it 
in corn and try it again. 

In the preparation of the land we begin 
plowing as soon as the weather will permit in 
the spring...We never 
get much.plowing done 
in the fall. Sometimes, 
if the weather is open, 
we do some plowing 
during the winter 
months. When we plow 
late and fear dry 
weather we usually 
drag the land as soon 
as it is plowed. We 
aim to commence 
planting as near the 
first of May as we can. 
The following record 
since 1901 gives the 

dates on which we 

commenced and fin- 

ished planting: 1901, commenced May 1, fin- 
ished May 11; 1902, May 1-9; 1903, May 8-15; 
1904, May 4-14; 1905, May 1-22; 1906, May I-11. 

It will be seen by the above, that conditions 
ifrequently extend the planting season over a 
period of from ten days to three weeks. We 
aim to plant our corn in rows 3 feet 4 inches 
apart and 3 feet 6 inches in the rows. I ama 
firm believer in the corn planter. As I shall 
put out about 55 acres this spring, all imple- 
ments of this sort that will save time and 
laber are a great help. The labor problem is 
one that every farmer has to consider these 
days and the manufacturers are doing much 
to assist us in this respect. 

We haul our manure direct to the field and 
spread it upon the pasture land. I think 
the correct way to apply it is with the ma- 
nure spreader. I have not one as yet, but I 
expect to have one in the near future. This 
is one implement about which I see many 
notes of praise and I believe a: manure spread- 
er deserves all of them. It is certainly a 
convenient farm implement. 

I <o not use very much commercial ferti- 
lizer, as my land is naturally strong and my 
system of rotation seems to furnish practical- 
ly all the ingredients, together with the ma- 
nure, that I need. I am not an advocate of 
deep or shallow cultivation. I aim to strike 
a happy medium, not deep by any means. . I 
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.THE MAIZE CROP 


use four shovels to the side and stir the soil 
thoroughly. Of course,.we ridge when corn 
becomes weedy in wet weather, but level down 
by cross cultivation. We aim to leave the 
fields as nearly level as possible whén the corn 
is laid by. I think many farmers make a 
‘mistake in ridging corn when they lay it by. 
M) experience proves to me the more nearly 
level a field can be kept the better it is for the 
erop, unless the season is an unusually wet 
one. | 

Our tools consist of one riding cultivator 
and one walking cultivator, as well as a weed- 
er. If the season permits, the first culti- 
vation given is a light rolling followed by a 
weeder, and some years the weeder is used the 
second time. Cultivation is continued’up to 
about July 1; some years earlier and some 
years later, depending on the season. I have 
never practiced the planting of any crop with 
corn at the time it was laid by. 

As a rule, our crop matures about the sec- 
ond week in September. We cut 12x12 hills, 
but sometimes part of the crop is left on the 


stalk. Since 1901 we have harvested our crop ’ 


on the following dates: © 1901 commenced 
September 9 and finished September 23; 1902, 
September 4-18; 1903, September 14-21; 1904, 
September 12-October 6; -1905, September 
12-23; 1906, September 10-21. My yield last 
year from about 55 acres was 3350 bushels. 

I have a double corn crib, 8x32 feet, with 
cement floors and slate roof. The average 
price of corn in this section last year was 
about 45 cents a bushel. Price prevailing the 
latter part of March this season was 40 cents. 

THE SELECTION OF SEED CORN 


is a matter that should receive most careful 
attention on the part of farmers. I select a 
few ears from the field direct before the corn 
is cut. I can then see the environment of the 
plant and the position of the ear. At the 
same time I have an opportunity of consider- 
ing the foliage and maturity. However, the 
bulk of. my seed corn is selected afterward. 
I have a long scoop board fastened behind 
my wagon box so that I waste no time in un- 
loading. I just pull out the end gates and 


s 
LO 


let the corn roll down and commence scooping. 
In this scoop board I place the seed ears I 
select while picking up the corn in the field. 
Upon arriving at the crib, I carry this corn 
to the seed room, where it is stored on racks 
especially arranged for that purpose. The seed 
I plant is all tested for germinating power 
after it is carefully graded. 

I use a seed corn tester. I take five grains 
from each ear and they must all grow good, 
thrifty sprouts or the ear is rejected. Then 
the corn is shelled by hand and graded. When 
I plant, I am sure that I shall have a good, 
even stand. There-is no guess work about it. 
Every spring we hear farmers talk this way: 

“Hello, Jim, how’s your corn? “Oh, just 
tolerable,” says Jim. ‘“‘Got a very good stand 
on that upper field, but I was afraid of that 
seed that was planted last. Guess I shall have 
to plant it over, no stand at all.” 

We “hear this sort of talk nearly 
spring in our neighborhood, and I 
farmers in other sections have heard the same 
thing. ‘ I believe there is more corn lost by 
using poor seed and by not securing perfect 
seed than there is by improper cultivation. 
Luther Burbank, the great plant breeder of 
California, estimates that one extra kernel of 
corn to the ear would increase the corn crop 
of the United States fifteen million bushels. 
Brother Corn Grower, let’s go after the extra 
kernel. 

I have tried very many varieties, but am 
growing at present Reid’s Yellow Dent, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, and Funk's 
Yellow Dent. I find them very satisfactory. 
Reid's Yellow Dent is considered a very good 
It is 


the 


every 
presume 


variety for southern and central Ohio. 
a few days earlier than Leaming. At 
state experiment station at Wooster in 1905 
this variety yielded 100 bushels an acre. 
Several other varieties are well adapted to 
the state. Among them 
Clarage, a medium early variety, adapted to 
north half of Ohio. It will prove satisfactory 
where larger varieties will not mature. The 
yield for 1905 at the Ohio station was about 


may be mentioned, 
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DESIRABLE TYPES OF REIDS 


YELLOW DENT CORN 


Farmers are paying more attention each season to the careful selection of types of 


seed corn. 


to 10 inches long. 


southern and central Ohio. 
in 1905 was 100 bushels per acre. 


Certain standards are now. recognized. 
new races are developed and as old varieties are improved. 
The types of Reid’s Yellow Dent shown above were grown at the Ohio 
experiment station and were selected by Prof C. G. Williams. 
acter the ears are desirable types for planting. 
It is a few days later than Leaming. 

Read the article in this issue b 


These standards, however, change as 
The ideal ear ranges from 9 


In shape and general! char- 

This is considered a good variety for 

ts yield at the station 
T. Hollon Orcutt, 
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_ WHEN THE TROLLEYS CARRY FREIGHT 


—[Philadetphia Ledger. 
city. .is usually quite out of touch 


with; farming and the farmer, who really occupies ‘so large a place in the 


upbuilding and maintenance of the nation. 


But.our Pennsylvania friends in 


this Jnstance can afford to laugh with The Ledger’s cartoon, as it suggests 
“realidccomplishment in the shipment of farm products from producing 





sectijas to consumers. 


AT ROT RR TS Kis 200. 





8) bushels. It has been used for sev- 
eral years..as a check variety in the 
variety tests -at- the station. Types of 
this variety are- shown.in the accom- 
panyin g illustration. re 

Darke County ‘Mammoth-is a mid- 
season. variety. “It. will mature where 
the Dinmtig efi pmature.- ‘This va- 
riety matured at, the station in 1905 
and gave a yie:d of .a [little over 100 


bushels’ per acre. It ‘is: adapted to al- 


‘parts of’Ohio-but the extreme- horth- 
eastern part..of.the state.” ‘Types are 
shown in the illustration. - 

Leaming, a well-known variety, is 
adapted. to all sections “of Ohio but 
the extreme northeastern part, It 
yielded about the same as the Darke 
County Mammoth in 1905, or a little 
more than 100 bushels per-acre in the 
station tests. 





Producing Prize Winning Corn 


[Our readers will be interested in 
the foilowing story of the methods of 
J. H. Brinton of Lancaster county, Pa, 
‘who n first prize, in- the Yellow 
Dent Glass at the corn show last winter 
conducted, by the Pennsylvania state 
breeders’ association. American Agri- 
culturist purchased this corm and pre- 
sented it to the three highest bidders 
for the other classes. For details 
about the contest account see Ameri- 
can Agriculturist of February 2, 1907. 
A picture of prize-winning ears ‘vill 
be shown in the columns later. At prs- 
ent, the methods of Mr Brinton are 
timely and valuable.] : 

Our corn is of no recognized variety, 
simply a type we have been select- 
ing for a number of years. Our soil is 
a clay loam of limestone formation, 
situated in Pequa valley, eastern Lan- 





caster county, rolling in nature and | 


naturally a good corn soil. We have 
been following a four years’ rotation. 
After mowing ‘the field once, it -is 
plowed for corn the next spring We 
manure this sod ground during».the 
winter, whenever we have the tinte 
and the conditions are right. We do 
not use.a spreader, though we have 
heard many favorable. comments re- 
garding it as a most valuable farm 
implement. In -plowing,- we do not 
like furrows turned flat’ We plow 
about 6 inches*deep and want furrows 
nicely edged and rolled™as. spon as 





plowed. In further preparation, we 
use the disk, spring-tooth harrow and 
plank drag as conditions seem to fe- 
quire, We continue with these -until 
the gréund@ is in proper condition. 

At this Stage we apply whatever 
commercial fertilizer we-use: On “the 
-particular field of 20 aéres from-which 
the prize winning .corn was grown, 
we applied with grain drill -about-.350 
pounds fertilizer an acre. The analy- 


Sis of the-#fertilizer is as follows: 2% 


nitrogen, ‘8% phosphoric acid and 5% 


| 





potash: We much prefer applying it 
broadcast to putting it in thé row 
with.cern.@s'some do. We now -roll 
the ground 4gain and start {he plant- 
er, which iS R”@oudle check*Fow ma- 
chine. We have been ceheckering our 
corn for séveral years in rows 3 feet 
8 inches apart and hills 3 feet 6 
inches apart... We try to drop from 
three to four grains in each hill, but 
only allow two stalks to mature. 

We try to plant the first week in 
May. As soom after planting as con- 
venient, .we begin cultivation, first 
with a 60-tooth smoothing harrow, 
but after Gorn begins to sprout wé 
use a weeder a time or two. When 
the corneis large enough, a two-horse 
cultivator is used, keeping this up as 
often as. we can until it gets too large. 
We believe in and practice shallow 


eultivation. For several years we have 
been sowing crimson clover and cow- 
horn turnips at the last working. 
With this we have had varying suc- 
cess, but.good enough, we think, to 
pay for the seed and trouble: 

Last fall we felt that we got our 
money back in the increase in -milk 
our cows gave-us. The year -before 
they helped out in what we con- 
sidered a good crop of potatoes, taking 
about 1480 bushels from five acres, 
Next, to the potato patch oats were 
planted. One could see the great dif- 
ference in growth as far us the clover 
had been seeded.- Se we will not give 
this end of it up yet. 1 think the two 
principal causes of-our failures’ are 
that our ground was not in just the 
right condition and we did not sow 
soon enough. : 

In this section most corn is cut by 
hand and put up in shocks, 42 hills 
to a shock, When sufliciently dry it 
is husked by hand and cribbed for 
future feeding. Very little corn is 
shipped from here. The * average 
price paid is 50 cents a bushel. We 
value the fodder for feed. When cut 
or shrelded, what the animals leave 
makes fine bedding and a good ab- 
sorbent. 

In our field last season we noticed 
considerable difference between the 
late and early plowing. About eight 
acres were planted very early. . On 
that part the corn started. better and 
‘kept ahead throughout the season. 
The yield’ was not heavy, as we did 
not have a perfect stand. The differ- 
ence in yield is very noticeable by tak- 
ing just one hill out of every ten in 
afi acre. On the early plowed ground 
we averaged about 87 bushels an acre. 
It took the corn of 28 shocks. to fill 
our wagon bed, which averaged some- 
thing over 30 bushels, allowing 72 
pounds for a bushel. In this way we 
estimated our yield when selling some 
of the corn. by weight. 

Seed is selected in the field at husk- 
ing time and stored in a room on the 
third story of the dwelling house. We 
feed corn to everything around the 
farm. We do not feed corn exclusive- 
ly, but very largely. All feeds have 
been so high this winter, that it has 
kept. us. guessing to. know what to 
buy in-order to come out even in the 
end. When buying mixed. feeds, it is 
easy to read what is on the bag, but 
to tell what is inside is another thing. 
When feedfng corn, oats, clover hay 
and silage one knows what he is feed- 
ing. We have come to the. conclusion, 
that it is good enough. Somewill say 
oats are too dear; it does seem so, 
but it has a way of making milk and 
growing young stock that is hard to 
beat. -.* 


The Good Habit Horse can be 
spoiled by the bad habit man. 
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ALFALFA 80s* Seed for Sele 
= ; me for samples, prices 
= i at Wine & Gkos. * Bex “26” 


echanicaburg, Ohio, or Eutaw, Alabama 








BINDER TWINE 3.28225" Fosa 
_ When Writing to Adver- 
tisers Say, “I Saw Your ‘Adv 
in American: Agriculturist.”’ 











PRICE QUOTED TO. 
_LESS Than Factory Price to Dealer. 
NEW AMERICAN CULTIVATOR. 


word of it and we want you to make us prove if t@ you. Just write us @ postal, 
ew American Cultivator formy own use, ‘will: 


ON THE ONLY 
ORIGINAL 


We mean 
Say “I wanta 


Thirty Days Free Trial 
Your Own Fields 


a Quote aes price.” We 
you can actu 

us at a lower price than 
make this re 


expenses ~we- formerly 


YOU DIRECT 


‘show you 

a cultivator direct from 

the dealer, . We can 

t markable offer to you because by 

our Disatete Sarmase pian we ‘cut out all the - 
n an 






































traveling men, and all the profits and commission we had to allow the dealer. Now, we maké our 
price te you direct: just enough to- cover the cost of the machines and allow us a smal margin, 
Isn't i¢worth while for you to‘investigate this? Isn't it worth while to keep the money in your 
pocket that you would have to pay the dealer in profit? Write today because this new direct 
selling-plan is bringing a rush of orders, Get in early so you cam have your machine when 
want it, Don't forget that you may test the cultivator 30 days in your own Relds. If it's not exactly 
as represented we'll take it back, And be sure to remember the NEW AMERICAN fs 

Original American, Insist on having the NEW AMERICAN—Don’t accept any substitate. 

the only way you can get an up-to-date NEW AMERICAN is to order it direct from us. 


exclusive Manufacturers of the NEW AMERICAN, . AMERICAN 


Write today for free catalog, low price, and liberal terms. 
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April Losses in Tree Fruits 

The changed conditions in the fruit 
eutlook at the close of April com- 
pared with the first half of the month 
still form the chief topic of conversa- 
tion in orchard and market circles. 
It is impossible at this date to know 
the full extent of the losses of tree 
fruits by reason of the cold wave of 
April,. but it is certainly pronounced, 
It is frésh in the minds of our read- 
ers, particularly in the territory most 
affected, that a wide belt has been 
overtaken by losses, this stretching 
from Kansas and Oklahoma eastward 
to the Atlantic ocean, and taking in 
important fruit and trucking sections 
of Georgia, the Carolinas, etc. 

The territory further. north where 
fruit buds were more nearly dormant. 
fortunately escaped in whole.-or in 
part, although unfavorably affected 
by a similar experience earlier in the 
year. A sharp drop in temperature 
following a series of unseasonably 
warm days is always a menace to 
fruit in. whatever latitude. The im- 
portant commercial orchards of Mich- 
igan, New York, etc, particularly ap- 
ples, escaped April loss. Peach or- 
chards were hard hit in New Eng- 
land, and in isolated sections further 
west by the extreme cold spell in Feb- 
ruary, following unseasonably warm 
and forcing weather in January. April 
proved a trying month everywhere. 

The April losses to fruit and truck- 
ing- interests’: were more pronounced 
in the southwest than in any other 
section. On the middle Atlantic coast 
early vegetables were damaged or de- 
istroyed, but these will be replaced by 
later plantings, the trying weather cov- 
ering all the middle south, including 
Tennessee and west of the Mississippi 
Tiver, The most serious reports of 
damfge to tree fruits Are In Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas. Advices from 
American Agriculturist’s correspond- 
ents in the affected sections, these now 
reaching us in response to latest in- 
quires, bring out this fact of serious 
loss not only in peaches, but also in 
apples and other tree fruits. In fact, 
the apple market late in April has 
responded to the damage talk. It is 
fair to presume that some of the ear- 
lier reports were unconsciously exag- 
gerated. . 

While fruit growers in the south- 


ae 


OUR SPECIAL 


eastern states. Here the temperatures 
were less erratic; and although the 
winter proved trying we have largely 
escaped the sharp and disastrous 
changes. A recent letter to American 
Agriculturist from the well known 
fruit growers, E. E. & G. R. Collamer 
of Monroe county, N Y, says there is 
no appreciable damage to fruit in 
the county from frost, even Burbank 
plums looking fine. Mr D. 8S. Beck- 
with of Albion, N Y, who is very 
closely in touch with the situation, 
believes apples and pears all right, 
and doubts if peaches are seriously 
injured in Orleans and Niagara coun- 
ties, whatever may have been the 
damage in Wayne, where peaches 
suffered severely by trying weather. 
It is of course full early there to de- 
termine just the situation. .Around 
Batavia, N Y, up to a late April date 
fruit is generally uninjured by cold 
weather. 

In the stretch of country along 
Lake Ontario, with Williamson per- 
haps the center, peach buds were bad- 
ly damaged as long ago as last Janu- 
ary, J. H. Teats & Sons, the well- 
known orchardists, estimating 75 to 
90% killed at that time, and intimate 
that April cold waves have accom- 
plished still further damage. South 
of Buffalo in the Chautauqua section, 
grapes are apparently not sensibly in- 
jured, as fruit buds had not started 
sufficiently to be ddmaged by frost, 
although such tender fruits as 
peaches may show up poorly later. 
In grapes the cold weather retarded 
the development of the buds, so there 
is really less danger of being injured 
by late frosts, writes one of American 
Agriculturist’s well-posted corre- 
spondents. 

In eastern and northern New York 
and in New England, as well as 
throughout practicaliy all of Penn- 
sylvania and northern New Jersey, 
apple buds were dormant late enough 
to escape the April coid waves, while 
peach orchards show irregular losses 
Around South Glastonbury, Ct, a fa- 
mous peach section, fruit buds in 
peach orchards were very largely 
killed by the low temperatures last 
February, following a warm stretch 
in January; and this is true of the 
section a little further south around 
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Profitable Poultry 


A high or low death rate is usually 
the difference between successful and un- 
successful poultry raising. 
‘REX Flintkote ROOFING is used for roofs and sid- 
ings on profitable poultry plants, because it keeps the 
houses warm and dry, with even temperature and humidity, 
As a result, fewer chickens are lost and the layers are 
more productive in poultry houses covered with 


REX 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


This roofing is fire-resisting, rain- and snow-proof, and very 
REX Flintkote ROOFING affords more kinds of pro- 
tection to your buildings and their contents than . 
any other roofing. Everything needed in lay- 
ing comes with roll—any laborer can lay it. 


Send for Free Sample 


nearest dealer’s name and booklet on roof- 
ial red paint for those 
who want a red F lintkete roof. 
J. A. &W. BIRD & CO. 
56 india Street, Boston. Macs. 


Agents Everywhere 
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west have undoubtedly experienced 
heavy losses by reason of the un- Berlin, Ct. Our advices received to 
toward weather, the siutation is far date do not indicate serious harm to 


Jess threatening in the northern and tree fruits other than peaches. 
+ 
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UNIQUE METHODS OF HANDLING MANURE 


The equipment here shown is in daily, practical use at’the Ohio experi- 
ment station. -The manure is carried from the stable (on the right) through 
the passageway, to the manure shed on the left. If the weather is favor- 
‘able the manure is dumped directly imto the manure spreader as indicated, 
and hauled to the field and spread where it belongs. The special article 
on farm manures by Charles E. Thorne, printe4 in this issue, should be 
read by every farmer in the country. : 4 
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New Wheat Lands 


5 00 additional miles of 
' rallway thie year 
have opened up a largely in- 
creased territory to the pro- 
gressive farmers of Western 
Canada, and the government 
of¢éhe Dominion continues to 
give one hundred and sixty 
acres free to every settler. 
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“J Goal, wood and water in abundance; 
churches and schools convenient; 
kete easy of access; tuxes low; 
climate the best in the Northern tem- 
rate zone. Grain-growing, mixed 
Eirming ond dairying are the great 
specialties. 
For lit and tnformation address the 
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ap”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


GREASE. 
wears weli—better than any 
. Coats the axle 
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Strawberry Growing in Virginia. Valley 


WILLIAM A. nigel. ROCKINGHAM co, VA 


Strawberry guitdte. on an. exténsive 
commercial seale in the valley division 
of the state. has never assumed any 
great proportions compared to. that 
in the tide watér or the eastern shore. 
Yet, the valley has :many vefy success- 
ful berry growers with limited areas. 
The products usually find a steady 
loca! market and satisfactory prices. 

One of the more successful growers 
who makes a specialty of catering to 
the best trade, is W. M. Miller of 
Rockingham county. He is a staunch 
Gefender of honest pack ‘and strict 
business methods; who insists inva- 
riably upon a square deal and finds 
no trouble in securing and holding the 
best local merchant trade. The metal 
check system of one, four and 80- 
quart denomination checks is used 
to keep tally with pickers and has 
been found far more satisfactory than 
any other method of keeping trace 
and giving credit to each picker, ac- 
cording to the number of. quarts 
picked. None but full standard quart 
boa are used and these filled with 

; nice, clean fruit, carefully and 

“in testy packed. Each picker is sup- 

oP i with a four-quart box carrier 

two pickers supplied to each row 
re prevent any undue crushing and 
traniping of berries, so apparent 
where pickers are permitted to pass 
back and forth over the matted rows. 
iWWhen the pickers get their carriers 
full) or get through with a certain 
variety, the berries are carried to the 
nearby packing shack. 

Oh an average Mr Miller empldys 
12 to 20 pickers and has picked in a 
single day 706 quarts and in a single 
season 3399 cuarts from a half acre. 
The price paid for picking is usually 
1 cert a quart, when picking is in its 
prime. Of varieties. he grows princt- 

ally. Waverland, Bubach, Jessie and 

1@ywine. These varieties seém 
well adapted to his section. 

Néw Manager for Corn Exposition 

The national corn exposition, to be 
field in Chicago, October 5-19 of this 
year, was originated by the late E. S. 
ffursman of El Paso, Ill, and 
‘fre was chosen vice-president and 
general manager, ‘as “his. experi- 
lerice and ideas were to be the 
basis for the great show. He began 
exclusive work on the corn exposition 
Febriiary 1, and was pushing his 
plan to-completion, On the evening 
of April 12, after an active day in his 
office; he lay down on &@ couch for a 
littie rest and fell into q sleep from 
which he never awakened. 

To select a man who could take up 
and carry on the work of this huge 
undertaking alonez the lines that had 
been laid out by Mr Fursman, real- 
izing as they did that he must be a 
man of wide experience not only as a 
corn grower, but comprising the en- 
tire proposition wherein corn is con- 
cerned as well, was. no simple task 








for the executive officials of the na- 


! 


corn exposition. The man 
favored is Mr Clarence A. 
Shamel, managing editor of Orange 
Judd Farmer. Mr Shamel is compar- 
ativély a young man, but is thorough- 
ly up to the hour in all corn matters, 
be it from the scientific, practical or 
other standpoint. 

The work of general manager of 
the corn exposition was taken up at 
once by Mr Shamel, who will devote 
to it as much time as is necessary for 
the best results. The Coliseum has 
alréady been rented for the show and 
a cash premium list is completet. It 
will Be by far the biggest ever held 
in this country and it is hoped the 

of a series of great annual corn 
expostions. 


‘tional 
thus 
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Propagation of Plants by Cuttings 





Many plants are propagated. by root 
cuttings. A root is cut into pieces 3 
or 4 inches long, 
and ~these are 
then placed in 
shallow trench- 
es in a nursery 
row. like. seed. 
BLACKBERRY Edch piece -of 

CUTTING root will form a 
plant as shown in the figure. This 
particular root is blackberry. A great 
many of our plants are readily propa- 
gated by stem cuttings. This is one of 
the easiest and quickest ways of prop- 
agating. 

Several methods of making stem 
cuttings are in vogue. The simple cut- 
ting shown in the figure is the one 





ROOT 





MALLET AND HEEL CUTTINGS 


most common. It consists of a straight 
piece. of grape branch having sevéral 


buds, one of which should be near the 
lower end. These are generally made 
in,,the fall.of half-ripened or well- 
ripened. wood. They should be tied in 
bundles. of about 50 and placed in 
sawdust. or sand in some cool place, 
preferably a cellar. 

A heel cutting is like a simple cut- 
ting, with a small portion of the 

parent branch .at- 

- . tached to form 
= the heel as seen in 
the lower portion 

SINGLE-EYE GRAPE of the figure. This 

CUTTING is a heel cutting 
of grape... This cutting is more apt to 
form roots than the simple cutting. 
The mallet. cutting is mallet.or T- 
shaped, as shown in. the illustration. A 
portion ofthe parent branch several 
inches long is left attached to the 
shoot... The one shown also is grape. 
Tt has the same advantage as the heel 
cutting.”* 

The single-eye cutting is sometimes 
employed with very rare varieties 
when one wishes to increase them as 
rapidly as possible. It consists of a 
short piece of the shoot containing one 
bud or eye. A smaller proportion of 
these live than in the. other kinds of 
cuttings. They should receive special 
attention in a hotbed or greenhouse 
bench with bottom heat. The buds 
are coveréd with 144 to 1 ihth of soil. 





Striped Beetles are the melon 
growers’ worst enemies. I elude them 
thus: PJant hill No 1 during the first 
warm spell. About five days later 
plant No 2. Four or five days later 
after the first hill comes up, you will 


have another coming up, and the 
beetles will leave the old plant and 
jump on the new ones. After five 
days more plant another hill on the 
other side. They will go from one 
plant.to another. Keep»that up till 


June MW And the first thifg you know 
you have a crop of melons strung 
here $n the land, and can. pick from 
July through August, and clear along 
the line, always ready for market.— 
[G. C, Eversole, Ohio. 





Absorbine is a pleasant remedy, to 
use; g@oeéS not blister or remove the 
hair, and’ horse can be used during 
treatment. If you have a lame of 
blemished horse, get a bottle of Ab- 
sorbine mow—it will not only add to 
the comfort of the horse, but will 
make him more valuable and increase 
his. usefulness; $2 per bottle at your 


druggist,..or sent express. prepaid 
upen receipt of price. Refer to this 
journal. W. F.. Young, P_D FE, Mon- 


mouth hg Springfield, Mass. 
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FRUITS 

Brown Rot of the Péich ant Plain 
L. BR. JOHNSON, MISSOURI 


Last spring I purchased a sprayer 
and prepared to give the .bor- 
deaux a trial. But detecting scale on 
a few trees, I began in March with 
the itme- sulphur wash, boiling it in. 
an open Kettle an hour and a half. 
I will Say here that it proved entirely 
effective. This waSh also being a fun- 
gicide, I did not use the bordeaux 
until the blossoms fell. Beginning 
then, I sprayed, four times at-inter- 
vals of from seven to 12 days. 

My neglect to weaken the usual 
solution of four pounds of bluestone 
to four pounds of lime diluted in 50 
gallons of water nearly proved fatal 
to the plum trees. Their foliage was 
seanty and pale and full of holes, 
yet the trees bore a fine crop, nicely 
distributed and not too heayy; and 
to my great satisfaction the rot 
(was hardly to be seen. Some. trees 
iwére not sprayed as a check © to 
estimate the effects of the spray. As 
usual, the rot did_not show itself until 
the plums began to change color. I 
tried careful thinning and daily pick- 
ing of every Plum as soon as rot 
appeared; but all to no = avail 
I gave them a thorough - spraying. 
The next few days revealed that it 
had. checked the rot and so far de- 
stroyed it that. I was able to gather 
a good two-thirds of a crop. 

As to the peaches, I was unable to 
spray them except twice; just. before 
the. blossoms opened- and again not 
until the. color began to appear in 
some of them. The result heré was 
equally as successful as in thé case of 
the plums, hardly a rotten ‘peach to 
be seen and the disease showing no 
disposition to. spread. These results 
demonstrate that bordeaux is éntirely 
effective in the case.of the brown rot, 
both. with the plum and the peach, 
and that even one or two sprayings 
may preve of the greatest benfefit, al- 
though they should nevér be relied 
on ta accomplish what four or. five 
applications would do. 


American Seed Trade Association 
will .hold its annual convention in 
New York city, June 25-27,.1907. Sec 
Cc. E. Kendel of 115 Ontario St, Cleve- 
land; O, announces that Hotel Astor 
will be headquarters. Furthér details 
regarding the meeting will be fur- 
nished on application to the secretary, 
Program will be printed later. 
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THE RIGHT SEED POTATOES Sirs" 


S. J. CONNELLY, Fishers, %, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
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Disastrous Pear Blight in California 


RB, L. ADAMS, CALIFORNIA EXPER STA 


The eastern orchard man has known 
and fought this terrible blight for 100 
years and still grows pears, espeeially 
in Massachusetts and around the lakes 
in Néw York. ‘But the eastern grower 
cannot appreciate the awful damage 
being done by this same diseaseto the 
pear industry of California. The United 











BEFORE BLIGHT IS REMOVED 
States department of agriculture has 
six men in the field and the California 
agricultural experiment station has 
five, all of whom give their time to 
directing and assisting the growers in 
the fight. 

The inethods followed consist in a 
complete clearing out of the blight 











AFTER REMOVAL OF BLIGHT 

from all parts of the tree, especially 
from the butts and roots, where the 
bulk of the hold-over exists. This of- 
ten requires a large removal of bark, 
but the trees seem to suffer no ill 
effects. This work must be done be- 
fore growth starts, which-is early in 
March. 

As soon as blossoming begins a 
man or two is kept in the orchard 
cutting out all twigs as fast as they 
become blighted. The greatest stress 
is laid on this spring and summer 
work, 

Less cultivating and plowing, sow- 
ing with alfalfa or grain, no pruning, 
or very little, less irrigating, and, in 
short, anything that will reduce the 
production. of wood is being advo- 
cated. Just how much can be done 
is an individual problem, however, 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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ORCHARD PRACTICE 


it being manifestly impossible to ap- 
ply the same methods to gravelly up- 
lands and to deep lowlands. This is 
a question each grower must try out 
himself. j 
WHAT THE RESULT WILL BE 

The outcome is in the hands of the 
growers and there isn’t a great deal 
ef hope for saving the bulk of 
the erchards. Discouragement, nat- 
ural apathy, in plain “English, down- 
right laziness, and an underestimate 
of the serious nature of the “disease 
conspire to enhance the danger. 


Combined Fruit and Poultry Raisnig 


Orchard fruits such as apples, pears 
and plums do better by having poul- 
try colonized in the orchards. Bush 
fruits that carry their fruit well up, 
such as raspberries and blackberries 
are not damaged by hens but currants 
are more or less eaten, as the fruit 
is carried low down and well within 
their reach. - Hens love to roam about 
in berry bushes and on warm and 
windy days they seem to seek them 
for protection. It is out of the ques- 
tion to raise strawberries or tomatoes 
with poultry.—[F. 0. White, West- 
chester County, N Y. 

IT have tried grapes in poultry yards 
but so far have produeed only food 
for the fowls. I have seen grapes 
ripenihg in poultry yards of an acre 
and they were not as well fed as 
mine are, but I suppose mine have 
learned to like them. I like apples, 
plums and peaches best, for they af- 
ford fine shade and the fowls do only 
good to the trees. Tomatoes must 
be tied up on tall poles with no arms 
for the hens to fly. Then one can 
get all above about 20 inches from 
the ground. Chickens are very fond 
of tomatces and will endeavor to get 
them. I like raspberry bushes best 
for shelter. They will grow like 
weeds in a yard and the chickens 
can be kept in during the early part 
of the day, while the berries are 
picked, and if they’ eat too many 
green ones, keep them in most of. 
the day, {f6r the season is_ short. 
Strawberries cannot be used in the 
yards for fowls will destroy the plants 
when the grou. 4d is soft in the early 
spring. They destroy all grass plants 
for mé at the same time, unless they 
are kept off at this time. Currants 
cannot. well be raised in plats 
for the fowls will learn to eat them, 





“Of the small fruits, I would advise 


raspberries and blackberries for the 
double purpose of protection from 
‘wind and sun, for the fowls and for 
berries——[W. W. Kulp, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 

In my own poultry yards I grow 
apples, pears, peaches, plums, cher- 
ries, quinces and blackberries. Low- 
growing fruits and vegetables could 
not be grown where fowls are con- 
fined. The fruits and blackberries 
are greatly benefited by the fowls 
ranging among them. I keep from 
2000 to 3000 fowls.—[H. J. Blanchard, 
Tompkins County, N Y. 

Chickefis and fruit go hand in hand 
and they are a source of profit one to 
another. From my own observation, 


- 





I camnot recommend too highly the 
planting of fruit trees in the runs 
and land used by poultry. I have in 
my yards plums, damsons, peaches 
and pears. If I had all planted in 
such trees, it would be better for me 
and aiso the fruit. My ten yards are 
25 by 150 feet, and I have free range 
for all my flock when not in breeding 
pens of 40 acres all in fruit.—[G. H. 
Kinzel, Frederick County, Va. 

I have raised cherries, plums, pears, 
red raspberries, blueberries and 
blackberries in my poultry yards with 
good results. I would not advise any- 
one to try the low-down fruits, such 
as tomatoes, strawberries, etc.— 
{Henry Van Dreser, Schoharie Coun- 
ty, N Y. 
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“I saw your adv in A A.” 

















As a practicable, du- 

rable, economical and 

labor-saving roof, Ama- 
tite tops them all, 


Let us look into the subject 
more fully. 


With any other roof there is 


the necessary preparation be- 
fore you can begin the work. 


With shingles—the slow, la- 
borious work of nailing each 
shingle separately, matching 
and chalk-lining each row. 


With Tin—matching, solder- 
ing, painting—then the ever- 
lasting keeping it painted, 
year after year, so it won't leak. 

With ordinary ready roofings 
—paint! paint! paint! 

With Amatite—you can nail 
it down yourself, over your 
new roof or your old shingled 
Or tin roof, and there you are. 


No worry, no fuss, no 
expense. 


Could you possibly find 
any other roofing to so 
completely meet every re- 
quirement ? 


And your expense ceases 
after you have purchased 
enough Amatite for the job. 

There need be no saving 
to repair the barn roof next 
spring. You will not need it. 





Amatite doesn't need to be 
repaired every year or so; 
it requires no painting or 
coating of any. kind to make 
it last from one season to atx 
other. 


Free Samples 





Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


Amatite is waterproof, ‘ ‘ 
weatherproof and repairproof. \ 
B 
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Write for a free sample and ex. 
amine it. That will tell its own story, 
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Let Me Quote You a Price 
I Will Save You Big Money—Write Now 


It matters not what kind of a. vehicle you want—I make it in my mammoth Split Hickory 


factories, and will quote you a price on it that will be from 30% to 
on a firbt-class job, The most satis{actory way im the world to buy a bussy. 
factory for it, and have it made to your*order. optio: 


ze | Xiah 
fae. Se 


below 


That gives you many 


you can have your buggy trimmed, painted anc made to suit you. 


Split Hickory Buggies Made to Order 


Sold on 30 Days’ FREE Trial 


We dact our busi 
cern _in the w 





s on different lines than any other buggy manufacturing con* 


orld. 
We were the originators of the 30 Days’ Free Trial Plan of selling buggies. 


You can buy any particular vehicle we make--have it shipped to your home—use it 0 
4 your Own Way—on your own roads, and, if it is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, send it back to us and get all of your money refunded, and the test won't cost you e 


as gar My 1907 Sprit Hickory Catalog 


ickory vehicles, and a full line 
into your home a regular buggy factory. It shows you 


days as your own— 


is now ready. Itis b 
ferent styles of Split 

brings 
than could be shown in 10 big storerooms. 


it sh parts, it 
’ te eeerye ing in the buggy m 
send you my direct prices, w 
Just drop meapostal d. 


H.C. PHELPS, President OhioCarriageMfg.Co., Sta, 4 , Cincinnati, O, 


Note—Split Hickory Vehicles are made from Second-Growth Hickory, split—not sawed— 


ring busine 
Saves you jobber's and de 
you think of it, and I will do the rest. 


of High-Grade Harness. 


and are guaranteed two years 


is to send to my 
ns as to the way 


I give you photographs of 125 dif 
book 


otographs of more buggies 
It tells you just how good buggies are made, 
tells about painting, trimming and upholstering; it gives you the reason 

anufact ss. I want to give you this big book free 
aler’s expenses and profits. 





retail prices 
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Address me 














ch tthe) Cti(‘“‘<‘é UA RY RAD“ LiVEASTOCK 


the Laying Flock 
W. Hi FREY, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N J 


I. raise several breeds of laying 
chickens, Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Rose Comb Black Minor- 
cas and Houdans. I keep my hens in 
large yards 25x100 feet, when they are 
ready for breeding, ten hens to one 


mpart to her offs dA +i 
he sow i apposed to is, helen (enottand 4 “ ' iy & I) | rooster; at other times they have free 


that we raise pigs from vigorous, healthy sows, No ee a ae ie@ Prange of 20 acres. I use hens for 
stock will give. as much return for the keeping as pigs, a hg Y), a é i hatehing. I think chicks raised by 
if properly cared for. It is said that in ten generations 1 Sn Waly a Wy) hens have more strength and vitality 
“ the progeny from asingle sow will number into the millions. “MAS Ke o/h Wge fy, | than incubator-raised. fowls, and the 
disease must be avoided. Proper feeding is the first - Se 5" ie | cockerels are more fertile to. breed 
“jMecessity and cleanliness the second, The advantage of giving - = = from. I hatch all my chicks in April 
& sow a tonic. to ge ator digestion and assimilation, and to : ‘ } j-and May. They have free grass range 
increase both quantity Naga of milk for pigs is apparent. If and are put in yards in the fall. They 
Dr. Hess Stock Food is combination of just the proper tonics, etc., begins -t6 ing ia Getdber 

to produce perfect health, and hasten maturity, Given to the sow bel I feed Seed cei” seat 
farrowing, and ape ann, aa aa in coe a_i meal to the eee | a cae SOER, RUSE ORS 
Chore wiles no loss from disease vigorous development will pe | Beat fine meat scraps from. the time 
the chicks.are hatched until fall, four 


: | parts cracked corn, one hulled oats 
oy : ; } and one meat seraps. After the first 
| week, I feed the chicks only twice a 
' S day. 
~My chicken coops have board floors 





' .D., D.V.8,) and _ costs but month for 
min et ct Be go>.) D.V.8.) and and arb work, ig tay Far g tPF stock that aleek Healthy appenrance heavily covered with dry sand, and. 
ro sais thes Dr, Hem crack, Food, il produce the ruil we claim, we quot Protas (inaiow Sal eee eek care 
endl o ™m —w us iv : 
y Da an | Goleman asaist nature in in throwing off the waste material I from the system, These are the ingredients coutaiued in Di Hess paee clegpasd. N¥Ren* the chicks” are 
nas tal it is ; | Six months old, I give a mash with 
SOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE. meat scraps mixed in it, in the morn- 
. 200 Ibe. $5.06. 25 Ib. Pall $1.60. Except itt Canada and ” When winter comes and th 
Smaller Quantities at a Slight Advance. } Extreme West and South. ano are confined in large ean, 
Stock Food Jar is ‘In the dose—it’s small and fed but twice a d hich : , ¥ 
Soe eke eee Stock Fi Food aa 8 ‘madiciasl tonic and thi paper 7" ibeck of the guarantens sre | the floors are covered with straw to 
of odeh. monn — Dr. ay cm. D + D, V8) will prescribe for Fyeee ailing sateen You can have make them scratch. I feed a mash as 
e ng. ee above described in “the morning and 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio. . dry grain thrown into the straw at 
Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce’ and Instant Louse Killer. 10 and 4 o’clock, with green food, 
Instant Louse Hiller Mills Lice. - such as iurnips, cabbage and ground 
clover hay. 


To secure good laying qualities, one- 
must keep the fowls free from’ ver- 
min, give them free range. when. 

etne growing, keep the coops clean, and 

P i] n tt] : t ts 2 feed plenty of meat scraps. In im- 
‘ ] H ( a e ns rumen nt ‘ proving the’ laying qualities of my 


hens, I see to it that all the eggs set 


























<n results of near 100 years of practical experiesiée, They are made by the a are from my best. laying hens, and 
Rosved concern 0 $s kin n @ wor I ‘Eas © use” instruments an : \ poo - 
Remedies are used and indorsed by the — livestock raisers and the most = Casares a EES a8 SoaR-Os ‘pee 
prominent milk producers of this country. ; { ~ sible. My former average of eggs 
S from one hen yearly was 110, my 
9 Pilling Hard Milker Outfit Pilling Cattle Case No. 2 py present average is 150 to 160. 
contains Pispoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, 75c ; Teat Expander, containing $3.00 milk fever outfit and — es 
Se; Milk Tube, 50c, and Teat Soap, 2 Se, complete in gase with | cight: Be ee ee aeniesy, Providing Pasture for Sow and Pigs 
e 
Kay to Use” directions ; sent prepaid on receipt ef $3.00, rogular vi alae $15, 0. Sent prepaid with ats W. H. UNDERWOOD, ILLINOIS 
ull “Easy to Use’’ directions on receipt o: — 
Pilling Garget Outfit Pilling Milk Fever Outat I Have found it good pragtice to 
the only grones and successful ‘treat- od construct a number of half-acre lots 
ment o sarget, Complete outét, in- For’air treatment; a method that curés 97 per cent. of cases treaed. ‘ . 
cluding Garget Remedy (30 treatments), Recommended by U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Sent prepaid §. Placing a portable house in every 
with full “Easy to Use” directions, sent ‘with full os “=. receipt of other one and giving a sow and her 
on receipt of $4.00. $3 ;cheaper outiit if desired. $2.25. pigs an individual] house, -By~ the 





The name “Pilling” on our Instruments atid*Remediés is equivalent to time they will have eaten or stam 
ped 
“ ” j are. § > ” 
_ “Sterling” on silverware. Send to-day for our F REE Booklet “Cow Troubles. down all the én teat’ om Une if 


GEO. P. PILLING & SON co., aere,.- the house can easily be lifted 
2252 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, over ‘the fence to the next lot and the 

- 3 hogs moved where they will have 

one. Thus the two lots. will support 

the sow ‘and pigs until the pigs. are 


plenty ‘of fresh, green pasture: 
The lot from which they have been 

Feed cows the kind of feed that keeps them in condition, im- | old enough to ‘wean. If properly 
hes their appetite and increases the milk flow, A-cow isa milk factory. cared for they. will support the sows 
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taken can then be plowed ‘up and 
sowed in rye or forage . crops that 
grow comparatively fast. By the time 

they have ‘exhausted the second lot 

ive her the right kind of raw. material in the .way of properly balanced | the year round. 

rations and she will.turn out profit for you the year around. The amount | .L have also found ft good practice 
of Protein and Butter Fat her milk contains depends on what she gets-to to: have) &-tanwer Jot. if ‘possible, of 
eat®Reed her right and you'll find profit in the milk pail every time, Seicn tava tite acees detach alk Yas 


they can be returned to the original 
CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED sete Mie et ~ hae 
weaned. I allow them § to. remain 








Ll METAL. Fire Proof Every 

Cubio inch ot ous, chambers p heat allt tims. “is a profit maker—It’s the food that makes healthy, thrifty cattle. It there until they are four or five 

on Ardival Wo. adju usting of, I of Regulator. a en up re system, eg appetites — and 3 —_— ae steady months old. I feed them in the mean- 

B years and sold on iensets. 5 andlarge. It's the Only feed that completely takes the place of cotton ti diall h lenty of a 

. without investigating. Catalogue ime andiallow them plenty of groun 

‘Buckeye Inoubator Co., Box 13, ry seed meal and linseed’ oil: meal, owing. to its high percentage of protein endl excell 06 thet thes may davaioo 
a “ and fat“think of it, 47 per ¢ént of protein and butter fat guaranteed! hans Skit: Maes. Ghev Gill tee be 

on = mA It's @ concentrated feed tirat-is cheaper than corn and oats and it will ; : 





in a good, healthy condition to ga 
inte the feed lot. 

In building these portable houses 
there is one thing that must ever be 
borne in mind, and that is, no natter 
how or where they are built, they 
should provide good; clean, dry sleep- 
ing quarters and, above everything 
else, be sanitary. 


Days’ ? pay you to try it. Ask your dealer or write to us direct for full informa- 
seers Trial oa ition on how to feed. for profit. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO., Box 164, Peoria, ott, 









plan. My oe an 
usiastic - yt he _—. 
Qeyoar guaran’ ~ price. 
Trusty C © tells the whole 
eaten story—4t’s ite for it today, 


[s. m. Jonson. cO., CLAY CENTER, Nex. 
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A Failure and a Success in Dairying “ 


WW. VAN DRESSER, SCHOHARIE COUNTY, N Y 
en 

My brother and I purchased a farm 
for which we were tg pay $14,250. 
There was a mortgage of $6500 on 
that farm. In my boyhood I worked 
for 25 cents a day. As I grew older I 
got more, and when I was 21 from 
the fourth day of September to the 
first of April I worked for $21 and an 
overcoat. My brother taught school 
and we put our little amounts together 
for a few years and worked a farm on 
shares. We made a little money and 
then purchased the farm named. We 
had 33 head of scrub cows. We tovuk 
our milk to the cheese factory and did 
without the necessities of life in order 
to get along; Dut with all our econ- 
omy, when the year came round, we 
did not have money enongh fo _ pay 
our interest. 

We bought that farm when the 
products were low, and they brought 
less every year. So we were ina ter- 
rible frame of mind. If we put the 
farm on the market we could not get 
the purchase price, and then we 
thought we would go through another 
year. Our wives were just as econom- 
ical-as they could be and helped us 
in the dairy and so on, and when the 
year came around my brother and I 
on April 1 took our money and went 
down to the cow stable and counted 
it. We could not pay our interest. 
There .was that mortgage staring us 

jn the face. . There had to be @ revo- 
lution of things. Something had to 
be dene. Stories that my grandfather 
told us about cattle were so vivid, in 
our minds ap idea suggested itself. 
As we talked i¢ over we thought the 
best thing te de was to have an auc- 
tion, advertise those serubs and sell 
them, the scrub sire and all. And we 
did. Then we put another mortgage 
of $1050 on the place and with some 
of the money paid the back interest, 
and although there were two mort- 
gages on the farm, we quietly went 
away to purchase a herd of pure bred 
cattle. 

We had to sneak off as it were. In 
a few days, however, the neighbors 
found it out and I will never forget 
what our wives said when we came 
home. Two of ou¥ neighbors, old 
gentlemen, very considerate*men, who 
had farms paid for and coupons in 
the bank, came to our house in our 
absence just .to sympathize With our 
wives and to tell them that we two 
boys were fit subjects for the lunatio 
asylum. When we came home with 
the cows our wives came out and 
helped’up put the cattle in the stable. 
During the supper hour they told us 
who had been there and what had 
been said, and it didn’t set well. We 
took a lantern, went to the barn and 
looked over the investment, and we 
were more pleased with it, and had 
more confidence in it than before. I 
am mighty glad that those old gen- 
tlemen made those predictions, be- 
cause it increased our determination 
to succeed. 

The great secret of our success was 
in the selection of the herd. We pur- 
chased of a very conscientious man, 
toMad him our condition, how much 
money we had and wanted him to give 
us the equivalent. We did not want 
to misplace confidence in the animal 
or the man we purchased it of. Our 
foundation stock was the secret of our 
success; it was splendid. And as we 
developed the animals we put them 
on the market as opportunity occurred 
and sold what we could spare to pay 
our debt. I remember taking nine 
head of two-year-olds to Montgomery, 
Ala, to the state fair. We _ sold 
the lot for $2700 and that lifted the 
last Indebtedness. I was sq happy I 
could not sleep. I did not know how 
to keep my feet on the ground, I tel- 
egraphed my brother, and he thought 
there must be a mistake in the tele- 
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gram, “and he slept. Wow, in the old 
way my brother and I could not pay 


our interest. In the new way, in nine. 


years, we lifted the indebtedness and 
paid off the mortgage. 


Milk Substitutes for Calves 


A correspondent writes: I want to 
know the best methods of raising a 
young calf without much milk. What 
feeds can be used as substitutes for 
milk to best advantage? 

There is no substitute for milk for 
a young calf. It is a waste of time to 
try anything else. After the calf is 
four weeks old, red dog flour is one 
of the best feeds. Feed only ten 
pounds daily and reduce it as judg- 
ment dictates. A mixture of sifted 
oats, ground, two parts, corn meal one 
part, oilmeal one-half part, made 
into a gruel, fed carefully.’ Whole 
oats and hay may be fed as soon as 
he will eat them.—[H. E. Cook, Lewis 
County, N Y. 

Cheap grade of flour is the best 
thing I know of.—[(E. H. Campbell, 
Columbiana County, O. 

The best I have found is a gruel 
of old process oil meal. Start with 
a tablespoonful, using a little more as 
the calf grows older. I/vhave raised 
some excellent calves in this way.— 
[John R. Steele, Westmoreland Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Although I keep 100 cows, I never 
raise any calves, as it does not pay 
me to do so. I have a neighbor 
who raises them on calf meals, 
tea, skim milk, etc.—[C. T. McKenzie, 
tUnjon County, N J, 

Two @uarts milk daily, dishwater 
and all gluterf~meal and bran mixed 
half afid- half that ** wijl eat=-(J. S. 
Oliver, Indiana’ County;—Pa. 








There is nothing that will give en-]> 


tire satisfaction without milk. In the 
majority -of cases it will not pay to 
try. The best thing I know of is calf 
meal. j;Blood meal is also good. If 
the calf lives, feed oats, oatmeal and 
cloter/hay. If in winter silage.—[{Ba- 
ward Van Alstyne, Columbia County, 
N ¥. 





Mineral Surface Roofing—There are 
many roofings on. the market today 
which will give satisfaction provided 
they are carefully painted or coated 
every year or two. This painting, 
however, is expensive and trouble- 
some, and we are glad to note the 
coming into the ‘market of a new 
roofing which requires no paint what- 
ever. This is Amatite roofing. Am- 
atite has a mineral surface which 
takes the place of paint and lasts very 
much longer. Farmers who have any 
roofing to do should, obtain a free 
sample, which may be nad if you say 
you saw their ady in this journal. Ad- 
dress “the ‘Barrett ‘manufacturing com- 
pany, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Allegheny, Kansas City, St Louis, Min- 
neapolis, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati. 


The Cost of Building is getting to be 
a big item for farmers to consider. 
Advances in prices of material are 
such that those putting up hew build- 
ings must these days give more 
thought to durability than a few years 
ago when materials were cheaper. 
Why not.save yourself money and 
also put up more attractive buildings 
by the use of concrete blocks. You 
can make them yourself at half the 
cost. The only materials-required are 
sand, water and portland cement. The 
buildings are handsome, comfortable 
and durable. This matter will cer- 
tainly pay you to look into. For fur- 
ther details write to The Pettyjohn 
company, North 6th St, Terre Haute, 
Ind... Mention this journal, and your 
lettér will be given the earliest. at- 
tention. 

“I saw your adv in A A.” 
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PROPEL, 
The Empire 
proves its claims 


LAIMS are words, proofs | te 









































are facts. 
ere claims have 
often sold goods. Proofs‘are 


a record of dollars made, ig 
You, or any one else, don’t = ; 
want the cream separator that claims the 
most. You want dollars from your handling 
of milk. 
Therefore you want the proved separator, the 


dollar-making 
Frictionless 


Empir a Sane 


© Separator 
Here are some facté that a interest you : 


The Em 
Turns the most ws | —is practically frictionless ;— 
Is most easily hee | —a few simple parts without 
@ cranny or crevice in them ;— 

Gets all the cream, and the highest qual- 
ity of cream at that ;— 

Is durable — will not get out of 
order — will cost you practically 
nothing for repairs. 

These facts spell dollars for 
you, if you give them 
the opportunity. 


Let Us Prove Them 


Send for our new ca e nee" proofs. Ask for our 
free dairy books too. ey cost you nothing, but will 
show you where you can make dollgys. 


Empire Cream Separator r Con, ' 


* Bloomfield, N. J. 








Springtetd, Mo., Jan. 15, 1907. 
I have run one of your Separators 
for twelve years with $1.65 for re- 
pairs, and I think it can’t be beat. 
(R.F.D. 7) L. BE. CHAPPELL. 


One Cent a pranse. 

to maintain a U.S. Separator 

Sure, that’s a little sum for you to pay to maintain 
machine that gets ALL the cream out v7 our 
milk. That’s what a U. S, does! 


Holds the World’s Record 


for CLEAN SKIMMING, 


Time has proved it is durably 

tt jet “how rer rd, and the 

is our watchword, and the 

7 record of the U. S. during the past 

D ey proves ‘we've stuck 

. e Gest is cheapest in the 
end.” Buy th . 

We'll send Poa tre oo large handsome 

ca Lots of 

sealek 5. is built orf mye 

See for yourself by La L longer than 

any other separator. today—aew. 

Just say: « Send new 1907 Catalogiie Nog en 


J VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses. 464 ~ Bellows Falis, Vt. 


DEATH 10 HEAYES! 


















THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohid 
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Wo More Blind Horses 47°" n:tPrcite 


sore 
eyes. Barry Co., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure 











Veterinary Prot femion, Sptalogue sont 
Profession T COLLEGE, See’ OUR GUARANTEE of 
— Sese® 'S on Editorial Page.) 

















comyren 07 Orage Su Company — 
 Prademark Registered - 


Enteroh, at Postoffiee as second-class mail matter 
SUBBGRIPTION Senge | DrLERE, : 


if not 
Yavante, $50 jeer’ iatietere 
free for a clab 





‘DIS ANCES.-Following ‘the general de- 
of piri ers, it our tom mtinne 





uti Gog oy 
Sart 


Me eigetloie rates, see that 


Par = ‘ie ce 
r i h 
_ pees rs fee 
' Sikactines can =i di a rosin with 
adv . and B » 
Bade tae ae 
we do | 
. n between 


Ds ' as phan on pre- 

Fi ne} 2 ga 

or - ae Setar below, “put to 
gral Fig . 


cand te 

Onn na DD oe 
Publishers... tae 

srarNor IELD, MASS. 


Homestead Building 


KM ne ne 
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‘The startling announcement comes 
from Washington that, the , imports 
of champagne are falling off! It is 
perhaps a. far.cry from & contempla- 
tion of such needless luxuries as this, 
tothe stern proposition before farm- 
ets to get the necessary supply of 
substantials without “frills,” and have 
&@ little surplus in the bank at the end 
of, the year, «But aftersall, the item 
has its. significance, Indicating as it 
floes, that more. wine, inchiding Amer- 
ican. champagne, is. now, being pro- 
duced in this country than; formerly. 
New York state is the largest pro- 
ducer of American champagne, per- 
haps two-thirds of the total, while the 
remaining third.is produced chiefly in 
northern. Ohio, Missouri, and Califor- 
nia. The bureau of. statistics of the 
department, of .commerce.,and . labor 
intimates that the iniportations of this 
“kind of wine are not keeping pace 
with ‘imports. of other. classes of so- 
, called luxuries.) Perhaps. the closer 
supervision on the part.of the federal 
authorities in the matter of labels on 
imported food, products. will result in 
eventually still, further, increasing the 
domestic output of.not only, wines, 
but also, olive oils,,ete.,,,.To ;properly 
administer the national pure food law, 
See Wilson announces. the creation of 
a board.of three experts to look after 
the necessary. detatis. 





‘Trolley treights are now an. accom- 
plished fact’ in Pennsylvania. The 
new law, )permitting the electric, lines 
to. carry light freight. and de an ex- 
press business, went. into..effect.. last 
week and. the; service is being installed 
at Philadelphia,and lesgen cities, Light 
freight, according to the law, includes 


EDITORIAL 


milk;farm produce, stich as fruits and 
vegetables," and’ “handy packages of 
merchandise. This kind of transpor- 
tation, While new in the Keystone 
state, ‘has ‘become well established in 
some of the New England states, and 
here ‘and’ there in the middle west. 
Rightly handled, it means much to 
farmers and’ farm life. It facilitates 
the mdévement of perishable stuff, it 
saves tame “for the farmer, it means 
especially fresh and attractive green 
fruits and vegetables forthe city con- 
sumer, and: draws closer_.urban and 
rural life. The trolley service should 
develop along natural business lines, 
and the interests of farmers in the 
matter of loading stations and use of 
thoroughfares should be prétected. 
While this service is in its infancy, 
the experiences of one commtnity 


‘may well afford something of a ‘guide 


to another where it is being consid- 
ered. 

The fact is to be fegretted that 
more field roots are not gro#vn'in this 
eountry. When their excellence for 
young stock is considered, it would 
seem fair to say that every~farmer 
growing live stock should grow a 
certaim area of field roots. The objec- 





*tion to growing them is the labor in- 


volved. Surely any farmer can get 
the time to grow an acre or two of 


mangéls or rutabages. This area 
Should grow an ampk supply for 
calves, fowls and brood sows. An 


acre, well sown, should furnish from 
500 to 800 biishels any season. In that 
many bushels of roots there is @ larze 
amount of food: When rutabages are 
grown’ in raised drills, a good hand 
should*thin an acre in tw6 days and 
he should thin an acre of mangels:tn, 
say, three or four days The: éulti- 
vating™\involves’no more labor than 
cultivating corn. The preparing’ of 
the ground is also»much the same. 
Tite “harvesting also involves more 
labor; but’ think’ of the splendid re- 
turn for the labor... 


Dont forget the garden. The’ season 
is on for planting. ; Good farmers will 
not ‘neglect their fields, but they may 
neglect their gardems. The; garden 
seems small to.them. It se@ms so 
small, that oftentimes they neglect it 
altogether, When they do, the; house- 
hold suffers in a way. They also suf- 
fer themselves... Under such, condi- 
tions the farmer's table is not equal 
to that of the city man In)the line of 
vegetables. It might easily be away 
ahead of it. ..When young folks are 
growing up. in the family, let them 
share. in the garden. Let the Jand be 
plowed and leveled and let each child 
have an interest in the garden. Each 
one old enough should have a piece 
of the garden allowance to ‘plant as 
the child. may desire. The young boy 
will want to plant melons. Allow 
him to plant melons, .It will do him 
good to be thus engaged and when 
he. is growing melons he is learning 
also to grow other things. Take time 
to instruct-him,so that his melon ven- 
ture will be a Success. No melons 
will taste .tochim like those which he 
erows himself. If there is no. other 
way of making a farm garden, let 
the latid..be plowed and harrowed and 
then turn ft-over to the matron of the 
house. ‘ Shé and the children will find 
some way. .to.plant..it. She should 
not. be required “to .do this, but she 
would rather do it than go without a 
garden, 
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From various parts. of the middie. 
west réports-indicate that farmers, are 
being compelled to.resow their oats, 
pecause of.imperfect seed. The Jack 
in the ins, 
Season and@ unfavorable weather con- 
ditions which haye prevailed, sifice 
sowing began. The consensus of opin- 
jon is that the greatest part of the 


troublé “comes: par ilibgb Peck” Seed. 
This emphé ss the matter to which 
Américan Agriculturist™ has ‘so. often 
cafied attention, namely, the © testing 
of all farm seeds. It is. almost as 
easy ‘to’ ‘teSt oats seed as it is corn; 
but unfortunately this is seldom. prac- 
ticed; The loss of an oat crop or the 
necessity of résowing is considerable. 
It is difficult to understand why such 
an important matter as the testing of 
the seed should be neglected. This 
leads us to again emphasize the neces- 
sity of being exceedingly careful with 
seed corn this year. .As previously 
pointed out in these columns, corn 
did not mature well in 1906, and there 
is much imperfect seed. No corn 
farmer should overlook or neglect 
the testing of his seed corn before 
he plants it. It may mean many hun- 
dreds of dollars to him. 





It. is surprising how far reaching 
the idea‘ prevails among farmers in 
areas where the common red clover 
has not been much grown, that it is a 
rerennial. They claim, it may be, 
that they have tried such clover, that 
it did well until the end ofthe. sec- 
ond year and then died. Because it 
failed at the end of the time stated, 
they coneluded that the , conditions 
with them were unfavorable to the 
stowth of red clovér.. The truth. is, 
that under many conditions red clover 
is a biennial. This will almost cer- 
tainly be the case where it ‘is allowed 
to produce see@: The plant’ has then 
fulfilled its final mission “and” usudily 
dies. Thére aré instances, however, 
‘where it will-livé for-a4onger period, 
but when it does}-it:. may be assumed 
that the cenditions are very favorable 
for growing, If .kept. eaten:.down by 
pasturing, it is also probable that the 
plants will live longer than if al- 
lowed to produce. seed... 


In the past nine months .we .have 
tmrorted foddstuffs to the. value.of 
223 millioh dollars, or nearly a quar- 
ter -of all goods brought in from 
foreign countries. This is substan- 
tially true every year. The figures 
“point.a moral” only in a reminder 
that great-as-is our big farm, it does 
not yet provide ail the requirements 





for Uncle Sam’s children, even: grant- 


ed that much of the foodstuffs above 
indicated. are in the form of coffee, 


tea and _other.trepical products. But - 


our annual bill for foreign sugar and 
some other items is still altegether 
too large. 





There are. fewer swindlers among 
merchants and manufacturers than in 
some other lines-of busirfess. Neéver- 
theless, one océasionally is found. To 
protect our. readers against such 
scoundrels, we-thoroughly investigate 
every advertiser who uses these col- 
umns and protect our readers with 
the guarantee printed on this page. 
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In Training Horses, kindness and 
leve will win love in return, and.qual- 
ities resulting from kind treatment 
can always be depended upon: and it 
is these qualities that go to distin- 
guish the true and noble’ horse, fit 
for any member of the family to 
use; the kind that enjoys the compan- 
ionship.-of-the little ones; the kind 
that will. permit all the babies that 
can: find“room to climb upon ‘his 
back. Kindness and patience are 
great educators, In fact, about all 
the. good. that is accomplished, is 
brought about through ‘their agency, 
and I doubt°if-any kind, noble, pa- 
tient, obedient. horse ever attained to 
that state, except through® kind. and 
loving treatment. I have had charge 
of -more.than one colt that drove 
nicely enough <for.me, but when the 
owner was present became - frantic 
and almost unmanageable. You can 
draw. your own econclusions.—[W. H. 
Peters, Wayne County, 0. 





The Cereal Contes 
The Prizes’ Are Awarded 


~ s a —_— 


IN THE COBN CLASS OF THE OBANGE JUDD 
CONTEST OF 1906, TO INCREASE GRAIN 
GROWEBS’ PROFITS 


‘We printed on this page in our issue 
fo? ‘March 23, 1907, a summary of the 
corn reports submitted in the Orange 
Judd contest last “year. Although 
some of our records and “some of 
thesé reports were destroyed in our 
fire of January 28, but few additions 
ana corrections in the list have been 
necessary. . In addition to the.prize 
awards below mentioned, the state of 
South Carolina will divide $500 in 
cash among the contestants from that 
state. 

Prof.Thomas Shaw, than whom no 
one. is more competent, is preparing 
for, publication the reports of the. dif- 
ferent contestants.in the corn class, 
which. will -.be a feature in our col- 
umns during the coming months. It 
will be remembered that the object 
of this contest was mot necessarily to 
secure the largest yield per acre, but 
results were judged by the following 
scale: Purity and selection of seed 
10 ‘points,..methods » of culture 25, 
clearnéss and fullmess of report 15, 
yield’ 25, quality 10, profits 15, total 
190 ‘points <<: 

ORANGE JUDD GRAND PRIZE OF "$500 Cisi 
ISSqually Aividea Among the follow- 
oe ‘competitors, $100 to each: 

Name and ioca- Total 


“ace tion of~ contestant points 
182 Rag a Je eee Cereniae 3 


A Doore, Butler’ Co, Ta, 
B. “S. ‘Moore, Marlboro 
CH 8.Cy 91 
N.'Howard Brewer, Hart- 
ford Co,Ct, 91 
G.-  -Shittliff, Orleans 
CajeNe¥oak. 3 
OTHER AWARDS. 
“ T, C, .Willoughby, 
ence Co, 8..C, ‘ 
Is awarded one pure-bred 
registered. Holstein bull 
ealf,.donated by, W. M. 
Benninger, Benningers, 


Pa. 

W.  B. ‘Chitty, 
co, 8c, 

Is awarded .one Bowsher 
No, 23: geared. sweep 
feed mill, donated “by 
N. . -B.~ Bowsher Co, 
South, Bend, Ind. 

J. B. Morse, Orangeburg 
Co,.§ C, 

Is awarded one thorough- 
bred Berkshire pig of 
eithér sex, donated by 
N. B. Thompson of 
Plattsburg, Mo. 

C..B; Russell, Warner Co, 

* Ih, 84 

Is awarded tools to be se- 

lected from the .catalog 

of Iwan Bros, Streator, 

Ill; to the value of $15. 
H. Clayton, Kendall 

Co, Ii,, 3 
awarded one No 4 

Bellé churn and -piilley; 

donated ‘by J. McDer- 

maid of Rockford, Ill. 

80 * (3. ycMoore, Martboro Co, 

8c, 82 

Is awarded one.trio Light 

Brahmas, donated. by 
orge Dodge, Beaver 
ghts Farm, Beaver, 


o1 


Filor- 


2" * Bamberg 


St “Ss 
Is 


RE Fietcher, Marlboro 
Co, $.C, 7 
Is » awarded. a pair of 
Acme... strain Dark 
Brahmas, donated by 


eas. a Weaver of 
P. mn es Betiioe Mariboro 
is anit a No 2 hinged. 


n for ics Be 2 
rier arabes, toean mt 
J..A. Cross Hihged 


{To Page 550] 
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Opening at Jamestown 


The formal opening of the James- 
‘town exposition took place April 26. 
The exercises included ‘an introduc- 
tory address by Harry St George 


Tucker, president of the exposition 
company, and the principal address 
was by. Pres Roosevelt, who’ set 


the machinery of the exposition going 
‘by pressing a golden button. . There 
was a parade of soldiers and sailors 
of the United States under Maj-Gen 
‘Grant. American and_ some foreign 
warships were gathered in Hampton 
Roads.. So far as now appears the 
exposition will consists of a naval and 
military. display in which nearly all 
the ‘foreign governments will partici- 
pate. The display of industrial, me- 
chanical, scientific, and artistic fea- 
tures is far from complete. The build- 
ings themselves and the grounds are 
not completed. The exposition is not 
so near completion as was the Sst 
Louis fair when it opened. 








Fair Play for Oil. Producers 


The Gay of the independent oil men 
has come at last, and a sorrowful day 
for the Standard oil company.. The 
independents will no Jonger hive to 
pay $105 for the-return of an. empty 
tank-«car from the Pacifie coast to a 
refinery: east: of the»~Missouri river. 
That rate has been a big factor in.the_ 
suécess..of— the. oil trust, because the 
trust didnot have to pay dt... Now all 
oil ‘producers; are on the; same. footing 
inm-vaceordance with notices. issued by 
the railroads. Action was taken in 
advance ofany action by :;the inter- 
state; commerce commission, _ which 
would soon have been taken. Oiljrates 
are raised from exclusive Standard 
shipping points ‘to the. Pacific coast, 
an@ reduced from indeperident- ship- 
ping’ points. “The ‘rates will hereafter 
be the same for all. 








Bryan Springs haatiat 


Another sensation has been caused 
fin the. democratic party by William 
J. Bryan. At a recent banquet, at 
Brooklyn, »°, celebrating’. . Jefferson's 
birthday, Bryan declared for the ini- 
tiative @nd referendum. The declar- 
ation was accompanied by.ja threat 
to..drive out-of the democratic party 
those not in favor of this doctrine, or 
the party may. choose the alternative 
of, driving ‘Bryan out. ..In previous 
national platforms initiative and ref- 
erendum have not figured.in the pop- 
ulist. platform. It has been .a con- 
spicueus plank. Many <democrats do 
not believe in the doctrine compre- 
hended. by these terms... The initia- 
tive implies the recognized power of 
the people to start legislation by peti- 
tion or demand addressed tothe rep- 
resentative assembly—the . congress, 
the legislature, or the municipal coun- 
cil. The, referendtim signifies the right 
of the people to have referred # them, 
on a petition of .a specified: number 
of voters, for adoption or wojection, a 
measure which has been pending in 
the representative assembly. Either 
or both make the people a part of the 
legislative machinery, moditring, a 
purely representative scheme or” gZov- 
ernment. 


Governor of New Mexico Out 


Gow Hubert J. _  Hagenmian of 1 
Mexico, has been forced out of 

and Capt George Curry, a Pins 
Rough Rider, governor of- Samar 
Province, in the Philippine Islands, 
has been apdinted his successor. .The 
cause of Hagerman’s enforced resig- 
nation wastthe grant of leases of ter- 
Titorial lands in New Mexico to the 
Pennsylvania Development company, 
it is all in direct canflict.of public 
interests, and in benefit to the com- 
Ppany alone. Hagerman claimed the 
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OUR_STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


defense by hie we leases had been ar- 


ranged r, Goy Otero, 
and they n “his own signa- 
ture to make eatective. The head. 
; ot the Pennsvlvan Devélepment com- 
H,, otherwise known as 

s,s stip delegate in congress 


from New Mexico, Andrews’ company 
was chiefly responsible for wrecking 
the Enterprise bank of Alleghany, Pa, 
whith drove Cashier Clark to commit 
suicide. Hagerman was appointed 
governor by the president in the face 
of the most vigorous opposition by the 
New Mexico politicians. 


Famines Abroad 


While we in America are enjoying 
uninterrupted prosperity, 
eign nations are suffering serious fam- 
iné. The word that comes from Rus- 
sia. is that 29,000,000 people in the 
southeast provinces are facing. star- 
vation. Hundreds of thousands cannot 
be relieved even by the next harvest, 
for they have neither land nor 
cattle. Many have sold all they had 
to obtain food, and many have 
sold in advance all that the 
harvest may bring them. In Chifa 
3,000,000 are actually starving; 10,00),- 
000 are on the verge of starving; 
are said to be dying daily. Cannibal- 
ism is developing and people are 7 
ing the barks amd roots of tfees. 
Roumania 56,000; Jews are desti- 
tute and hundreds of 4ém will die of 
starvation. .Generéus relief contribu- 
tions are going -to the stricken dis- 
tricts from America. 


How to Burn Ashes 


A formula for burning ashes ‘said 
to be that discOvered by John Ellmore 
ef Altoona, Pa, has. become public 
through experiments ‘and has been 
tested in many parts of the country, 
usually with go6d success. The mixture 
burned is prepared in the following 
proportions: Common salt, 2 Ibs; ox- 
alice acid, 4 ozs; watér, 2 gals;-cdal, 6 
lbs; ashes, 18 Ibs. Phe coal and ashes 
are mixed thoronghiy and the liquid 
mixture poured 6 and»stirred up. The 
entire mass.is then.shoveled upon.a 
low coal fire. In a short time a white 
hot fire will, be..burning, and if the 
furnace is properly. closed, the fire 
will continue as long as or longer than 
an ordinary coal, fire, at the -.same 
time giving off ‘more heat. The ex- 
pense of the oxalic acid makes some- 
what doubtful. the economy of the 
new fuel. 

National Pure Food Board 

A board has been created by See 
Wilson of..the -department of agri- 
culture whose duty it shall be to ad-~ 
minister the national pure food law. 
The board consists of Dr Harvey W. 
Wiley, chief of the bureau of chem- 
istry, chairman; Dr’ Frederick L. 
Dunlap, associate chemist and George 
P. McCabe, solicitor of the depart- 
ment of agriculttre. Dr Dunlap cames 
from the university of . Michigan, 
where he held an- important position 
in the chemistry department. He will 
receive a salary of $3500 a year, and 
devote all his time to the adminis- 
tration of the .pure food and drug 
law. See Wilson found it impossible 
to devote the required time himself 
to properly administer the new law. 

Briefly Told 

A gift of $1,006,000 for a fund for 
maegghe negre elementary . schools 
has. been given. by Miss Anna .T. 
Jeanes_of Philadelphia, a Quakeress. 
Booker ‘T. Washington, head of. the 
Tuskegee. itistitute. and Hollis Burke 
Frizzell, president of ‘the Hampton in- 
stitute, are. named as trustees, but 
neither of the institutions they.repre- 
sent will share. gift. The in- 
come. of the | ‘ is to be used 
solely for rural schools for negroes to 
whom other achools are not available. 


John _ F. stevens: retiring head 
of of tee Panna? ‘Anal commission, has 
Lb apes ye tao g New York, New 
Hayen and Hartford railroad to pre- 
pare an. Ne neem of its properties in 
een ee Pres Roosevelt's con: 
to-secure a dar ong 

pen cat carnbel of all interstate rail- 

















. roads in the country, with a view to 


three for-_ 








checking . overcapitalization. Quite a 
number of the big railroad systems 
are getting ready té make appraisal 


themselves. Stevens may later be 
made president of the Northern 
Pacific. 


Chicago leads: off in an important 
reform connected with the jury sys- 
tem. The sixth floor of the criminal 
court building will be converted into 
comfortable .quarters, where three 
juries, separated from each other, 
may be accommodated. In each of 
the three suites will be bedrodms, 
recreation room, dining room, 
kitchen, bathrooms, and there will be 
a& gymnasium. Many failures of jus- 
tice have resulted from moving jurors 
back and forth between the court- 
house and eating and sleeping quar- 
ters. On the way jurymen have been 
approached and influenced. Poor 
board and uncomfortable places to 
sleep during criminal trials have con- 
tributed, to make jury service nearly 
as disagreeable in many cases as the 
confinement inflicted in punishment 
of criminals. Other cities and coun- 
ties should follow Chicago's example. 

Upon .his. return; from Panama, 
Cuba and Porto. Rico to. Washington, 
See: Taft clearly: indicates that he is 
not inclined, to entér into any seram- 
ble for the presidential nomination in 
Ohie,. or elsewhere. He is p‘anning 
to. go to the Philippines in September, 
to be present.at the opening of the 
first: legislative assembly, and mean- 
time will find litt:e time for politics 
outside -his duties as*secretary of-war. 
It. ds understood *that his interests in 
Ohio will: be: ccarefully looked After 
under the leadership of Congreésman 
Burton. ‘Wherever Foraker makes a 
speech, Burton will meke one also. 
Other powerful friends of the admin- 
istration will do. what they ean in 
Ohio te help Ser Taft, and to block 
the ambitions of Senator Foraker. 

Rhode ‘Island wills haye but one 
United ‘States vow nd until next Jan- 
wary. legislature adjourned April 
238 with. the deatiiock unbroken on the 
8ist ballot, which stood Col Ri H, T. 
Goddard of Providence, independent 
republican supported by the demo- 
erats, 40; Col Samuel P. Coit of Bris- 
tol, republican, 89; George P.: Wet- 
‘more of Newport, republican, 30. Wet- 
‘more is the retiring senator. 





Russia is making a sensible experi- 
ment, with the Horary railroad time- 
table. system. Under it the hours of 
the day are numbered from 1 to 24, 





Kansas City is making a vigorous 
attempt to Secure the national repub- 
lican convention in 1908. 
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aT MA 
P r has the oa¢5 
Fits ' 
Use Pure White Lead, thinned with 
Pure Linseed Oil, and your paint 
can be mixed to suit your work, 
No ready-mixed paint preparation’ 


can be equally suitable to old or new; | 
poe Py or smooth, hard or porous 


cA IRTER 
e ite Lead 


makes the best paint possible'to pro- 
duce. Meets every condition, 'givés 
any tint or color, covers most surface 
and gives longer wear than any other 
paint in the world. Containsno lay; 
chalk or other adulterant that makes 
ordinary--paint-mixtures- crack, scale 
and fade. Every atom is paint, 

Write for our booklet, “ Aire . 
Paint." Tells how to know good 
paint, and shows six beantiful éolor | 
schemes. 





CARTER WHITE LEAD 00., Chicago, fll, 
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THE HOP 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man-. 


py 087 By HERBERT MYRICK. 
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THE, LATEST MARKETS 
pare. . ina 


“THE GRAIN TRADE 


| LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















‘a ' 

Cash or Wheat | Corn b Vats 

Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1996 | 1907 | 1906 
Chicago. .| .79 | ke | 47} 43 | . 
New York.) .87 | 58 | 56 | 47 | .37 
Boston, .| — | — | 57 | 58 | 1 | -39 
Toledo 80 | 87 | 49 | 40 | 46 | 
St Louis .| .77 | .86 | 47 | 45 | 42 | .32 
Min’p’lis .| .81 | .80 | 46 |-45 | 41 | .30 
Liverpool . 93 | 96 | 62 | 61 =_ — 

At Chicago, the wheat market has 


waited almost wholly on crop ad- 
vices. These have been on both sides 
of the fence, with more or less 
persistence in the claims that winter 
wheat is not doing particularly. well. 
Complaints were received not only 
from the southwest, but also from 
Ind, O, Tenn, etc; while seeding in 
the upper edge of the spring wheat 
belt was reported late. Prices moved 
up sharply, halted, and _ reacted 
within moderate limits. Some precipi- 
tation in the southwest relieved the 
drouth situation there, but up to the 
close of the month advices still indi- 
cated an insufficient rainfall, and late 
last week droyth scare at one time 
ushed up the price of May wheat.to 
Rie p bu, and July 84¢ followed by re- 
action. Cables brought very little in the 
way of jmportant news from across 
the ocean. 

Corn averaged somewhat higher, 
particularly May delivery, which at 
one time showed 2c advance, with 
July and Sept 1%c better. May and 
Sept both exceeded 50c p bu, and at 
top prices there were some realizing 


sales, -SOmewhat better shipping de- 
mand and higher prices abroad 
helped. 


The oats market wag given fair 


in crop prospects in the 
southwest. Trade was not very ac- 
tive, prices averaging substantially 
steady, with May a little above ‘and 
below 44c p bu, standard in store 
48% @44c. Futures were dull. 

Rye was in fair demand, averaging 
steady to firm, but market dull. - No 
2 in store was salable around 68c p 
bu, and f o b 70@7I1c. 


terioration 


Barley was in rather small supply 
and market without important 
change... Prices covered a wide range, 


ecreenings 40@45c p bu, and from 
that upward to fancy malting at 72 
@73c. 

Grass seeds were in rather. better 
demand, averaging firm. Fine tim- 
othy 4\%c p Ib, do clover 14%c, other 
seeds about as recently quoted. 

At New York, xport trade in 
wheat has proved quiet, mainly 
through limited offerings at an 
export basis of prices. Na 2 
red winter wheat 8S8c p bu, No 1 
northern spring wheat 96c, No 2 
white corn 5ic f o b, No 2 corn 58c 
in elevators, corn chops $22 p ton, 
corn meal $1.25 p bag. Mixed oats 
dic p bu in storage, clipped white 
oats 50@SAc. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


— # 


, 

At Chicago, the market for practi- 
eally all grades of cattle lost the keen 
edge last noted in these columns. Re- 
ceipts enlarged greatly and _ this 
proved of much assistance to buyers 
in hammering prices. The inquiry 
from exporters and eastern shippers 


lacked both volume and aggressive- 
ness. Good to choice fat steers 
brought-$6@6.60 p 100 Ibs, fair 5.25 
@5.75,. Ky distillery steers 4.75@5.85. 

Trade in lighter weight cattle in- 
clined to follow the trend of beef 
steers. . Buyers seem to want large 
supplies but seized every opportunity 


offered to take a fall out of prices, 
The market for bulls held up rela- 
tively better than other stocks Good 
to fey beef cows $3.50@4.85 p 100 
lbs, heifers 4@5.35, stags 8.75@5.25, 
bulls 3.75@4.50, canners -1.75@2.50. 
Veal calves Cecidedly lower,. fcy lots 
commanding 5@5.25, common te fair 
4@4.50. Feeding steers somewhat slow 
at 4@5.10, stockers 3.25@4.25, milch 
cows 30@57 ea. 

Through theinfluence of heavy re- 
ceipts hog prices sagged slightly. Some 








weakness was also noted in pork 


support, due partly to a belief in de-” 


products, and this tended td influénce 
the live hog market. However, the 
range of prices proved the narrowest 
of the season. Quality generally good, 
indicating that farmers are still feed- 
ing the old corn crop freely. Bulk of 
sales ranges $6.40@6.65 p 100 Ibs. 
Sheep prices slumped materially 
from the level last reported. How- 
ever, after the decline had run its 
course, a reaction set in and addition- 
al strength was noted. No doubt ex- 
ists that there is a keen demand for 
both wool and mutton this spring and 
the course of prices during the next 
two or three months will depend al- 
most entirely on the volume of re- 
ceipts. Another fortnight or so will 
see trans-Mo feed lots pretty well 
cleaned up. In a few more weeks, 
however, southwestern range sheep 
Will begin to come and will necessa- 
rily effect the market. Choice wool 
lambs sold at $8.25@8.70- p 100 Ibs, 
shorn 7@7.45. Good to prime clipped 
wethers 5, 75 @ 6.25, ewes 5@5.85, year- 
lings 6@6.75, bucks and stags 3.50@ 


5.25. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sel] from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees miust pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advarice js usually secured, 
Apples 

At New York, receipts of apples are 
running comparatively light and the 
market firm. High prices have tend- 
ed to decrease both the domestic and 
foreign demand. Spitz $4@5.50 p 


bbl, -Spys 4@5, Baldwins. do, . Ben 
Davis 3@4, Greenings 5@7, Russets 
38@4, 7 ae 


Beans 

At New York, market a shade bet- 
ter. However, prices are not notably 
higher than a week ago. Marrows com- 
mand $1.90@2 p bu, pea beans 1.45@ 
1.50, white kidneys 2.75@2.80, red kid- 
neys 2.15@2.20, black turtle 2, yellow 
eyes 1.80@1.85, limes 2.90@3. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, the supply of veals 
enlarged a trifle and prices eased off. 
Choice offerings brought 9@10c. p Ib, 
hothouse lambs excellent sale, car- 
casses of 32 to 35 lbs bringing $5@6 
ea. Pork moves at 9@9%c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, evap apples firm at 
6% @ic p lb, cherries 18@19c, rasp- 
berries 30@32c, blackberries 13@15c, 
large prunes 8@10c, apricots 17@20c, 


peaches 11@18c, pears 12@15c. 
Eggs 
At New York, since March 1, re- 
ceipts of eggs at this point exceed 


1,300,000 cases. This shows an increase 
of 450,000 cases over the same period 
a year ago: Arrivals are shrinking, 
but the storage demand is also less 
keen than it was a few weeks ago. 


. Select and _jocal eggs 19@20c p fos, 


northerns 17@18¢,-acutherns 15@ 
164c, duck eggs 20@25c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries in light 
supply and some fcy stock sells above 
$10 p bbl. Strawberries bring 10@30c 
p qt, Fla oranges 3@6 p bx, grape 
fruit 4@5. 

Peaches badly damaged in this 
part of the state, all other fruit safe 
so far, write Dillman Bros of Geneva, 
N Y, under date of Apr 28. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the export demand 
has proved good and this tended to 
give the market a strong undertone. 
Supplies are not heavy and nearly all 
grades of hay sell well. Prime tim- 
othy $1. et dare p 100 Ibs, Geo, 
mixed 95c@1, long rye straw or 
oat and wheat straw 45@50c 

Maple Sugar 

At New York, supplies fairly iarge. 
The general run of offerings seil 
around 10@12c p Ib. Fey cakes and 
bricks bring more. money. 

Lumber 

At New York, for some tim trade 
was quiet, owing to the backward 
season, but the situation is now im- 
proving. White pine and dressing 
board bring $35 p 1000 ft, 





hemlock ; 


DIZZINESS 


Relieved by Simple Change of Food. 


A very common cause of dizziness 
is the peisonous material that results 
from imperfect digestion. 

When the stomach is unable to di- 
gest the food because of its being 
eaten too fast or because it is of the 
indigestible sort, part of it lies in the 
stomach and ferments, producing 
gas and bacteria. 

These bacteria (microbes) then 
manufacttre more or less pdison 
which is absorbed into the blood 
along with what little food is already 
digested, and the result is'a bad 
headache, irritability, dullness of in- 
tellect and lack of energy. 

Don’t get into the habit of taking 
medicine for such a condition or if 
you've formed the habit, quit it. 

Look to your food as a N Y man 
did. He says: 

“For six years I suffered with acute 
attacks of indigestion and dy&pepsia, 
which usually affected me directly 
after eating or within an hour. f 
would become dizzy with a sensation 
of being about to faint. 

“These-attacks usually lasted two or 
three minutes, sometimes accom- 
panied with vomiting. (The effects 
of poison produced by undigested food 
and bacteria.) Between these acute 
attacks I suffered much pain from in- 
digestion and bloating. . 

“I tried about every known remedy 
for my troubles but got only tem- 
porary retisf, Then I tried Grape- 
Nuts. This food certainly commends 
itself to a delicate appetite with a 
gentle persuasiveness that js pecullar 
to itself, ma 

“Grape-Nuts fcod agreed with me 
from the first. I am now entirely 
cured and I most heartily recommend 
it to all who suffer from stomach 
*¥Youble. , { 

“The nutritive value of Grape-Nuts 
is shown by the fact that, as an Elec- 
trical Machinist I eat nothing but 
Grape-Nuts and a piece of toast for 
breakfast, then keep on my feet all 
day without excessive fatigue. ‘ 

“I consider this food has more hard 
work in it; more strength-giving qual- 
ity; more’ satisfaction to the eater, 
and more every day health, than any 
other cereal food made today.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs, ‘‘There’s 
a Reason,” 
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When Writing to Adver- 
tisers Say, “‘l Saw Your Adv 
in American Agriculturist.’” 























22@23, spruce box boards, rough 20@ 7 - 


22 yellow pine flooring 25@50, laths 


4.25. = 
; Mill Feeds 

At' New York, prices for spot feed 
rule firm, while May shipment is easy. 
Bran.$23@23.50 p ton, middlings 24@ 
25, red dog. 25@26, heavy bulk feed 
28, cottonseed méal 28, linseed oil 
meal 29. 

Onions 

A committee appointed by Ber- 
muda onion growers has just ap- 
pointed sales agents at-N ¥ to han- 
die the remainder of the crop. It is 
understood there will be no cutting of 
prices under the new sales method. 

At New York, market. receiving. Iib- 
eral offerings of Bermudas and Tex 


onions: Trade generally. in. good 
shape. Consumption proving of lib- 
eral volume. Domestic whites; old 


crop; $1@1.25 p-cra, reds 3.50@4 p 
bbl, yellows 4@5, Bermudas 1.65@ 
p cra; Tex 1.75@2; La onions 1.60 
@1970 -p -bag, Egyptians 3@3.75, 
southern .leeks 3@43;75 p 100. bchs, 

; Potatoes 

At New York, receipts of potatoes 
at this point since last Oct amount 
to 1,830,000 bbis, showing an increase 
of néarly 500,000 bbis over the same 
period last year. However, there is a 
pronounced feeling for imports as 
compared with a year ago. After a 
substantial advance prices became 
top-heavy and the market sagged. 


much of the advance being wiped 


out. -State and western potatoes sell 
at $2@2.15 p 180 Ibs, Me 1.75@2.75 p 
bag, new Filia 5@6 p bbl, Bermudas 
5@i. 

2 Poultry 


At. New York, heavier -receipts of 
live poultry give a weaker feeling to 
the. market. This was noted particn- 
larly on fowls. Spring chickens good 
sale at 27@30c p lb, fowls 13814@14c, 
young roosters 11@11%c, old_roosters 
9@9i4e, turkeys 11@11%, ducks 12% 
@i3e, geese 10@10%c,. guinea fowls 
65c p pr, pigeons 20@35c.. Fresh 
killed peslvey in supply; turkeys real- 
ize 14@15¢c p Ib 4d w, squab broilers 
50@7T5c p. pr, 23 @ 2c 
p Ib. 


spring ducks 
Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse cukes sell 
at Toc p doz, beet greens T5@S85c p 
bu, lettuce 75c@$1.2 p doz, or $4@5 
p bbBI, ‘mushrooms 40@60c p Ib, mint 
75c@$1 p doz bchs, radishes $1.50@2 
p 100 behs, rhubarb $5@6, tomiatoes 
15@235e p Ib. Southern asparagus $3 
@7 doz bchs, new beets $5@6 p 100 
behs, .carrots $3@3.50,. 014 cabbage 
$16@18 p ton, new $303.50 p cra. 
Celery -$250@3 p standard casé, egsg- 
Plant. $3@3:50 p bx, chickory~.and 
éscarol S5@7 p bbl, horse-radish $4 


@5. Kohi-rabi $4@5 p 100 bchs, kale 
$1@1.25p bbi--lima- beans $3@4 p 
bx, okra $2.50@3 p carrier; oyster 


plants $8@2 p 100 bchs: Peas $5@6 
Pp bskt, peppers $2@3 p -earrier, pars- 


ley $3@6 pp. bl;- parsnips $2@2.50, 
romaine $4@6 p bbl, spinach $2@3, 
string beats $345. p bskt,.new squash 
$2@3, turnips $1@1.50 p bbl, créss 
$2.50@3 p 100 bchs \ 


Wool 
i Bastern. wool. markets -ate:. rather 
quitt: Atlantic coast spinners .are.will- 
ing, to pay 30c for nreMum unwashed 
woot-in the grease. ~ However, ‘hold- 
ers are firm in their vieWs aid want 
more - money. 3 


The Milk Market {<i> 


; At New York, the supply’of mk is 


increasing daily, -while | thé -@emand 
remains fixed.. It was-thought. there- 
fore, that the price ef 3\%o p qt in the 
26-e zone will be reduced to 3c at the 
meeting of the directors the fore part 
of this week. x ‘ 
Receipts 6f milk. and eream-in 46- 
qt cans for the week ending ‘April 27 


Were! 

Milk Cream 
Brie... é¥as th cb vin cs 06s oe 
Susqnehanna ....:.7. .. .14,599 176 
West Shore ~....6..% ++. 25,822 7S4y 
Lackawanna ..... --48,580 . 4550 


N.¥ C-(long haul) .....48890° 2165 





W XC €Harlem «........11,360 245 
OMMBBPPEL EH. TKS cs cc tuskus 41,057 2,615 
Lehigh: Valley’ ...... v.. 21,878 1/106 
Homer Ramsdell” line .. 4,730 135 
WNew Haven ¥......... oe 1,800 — 
Other sources 2. 2:... : 6923 ~ $25 

Totad sis. iii cde fds «259,088 11-049 
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Teer Wakes! 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York _ Boston Chicago 
07... 2914 29 28 
06. 22 22% 20% 
*05.. 33@33% 31@33 31 


At Chicago, prices advanced sharply 
but there was a belief among traders 
that they were top heavy and would 
matérially curtail consumption. Extra 
cmy sold up to 33c p ib’ and then 
declined. Renovated _23@24c, dairy 
butter 25@27c, packing 22@23c. 

At New York, a scarcity of supplies 
resulted in a sharp rise in prices, but 
a-weaker feeling quickly developed, 
leaving the trade in an unsettled, fev- 
erish. condition. _ Choice cmy after 
reaching 35c p ib, dropped to 29@ 
2914c and dairy to 27@28c. 

: The Cheese Markets 

At ‘Chi a steady trade. Quota- 
tions are holding up better in view of 
the advancing season than many an~ 
ticipated. New twins sell at 14@14t6c 
p Ib, daisies 15 @15%c. 

At New Work, steadiness the rule. 
Best old twins realize 15@15'4c p Ih. 
Season for new cheese continues 
backward and factories complain of 
inability to get full supplies of milk. 
New. cheese sells around 114%@12%c 
p Ib. y 

Country Produce. Markets 

PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
butter firm, cmy prints 36@37c p lb, 
tubs 35c, dairy 28@29c, fcy cheese 14 
@lie. E steady, 17@18c p doz, 
southern 15@16c, live hens lic ‘p 1b, 
turkeys l16éc. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, 
yellow onions $1.25, lettuce 60c p bx, 
rhubarb 90c p dez behsz corn 50c p 
bu, oats 48c, timothy hay 20@21 p 
ton, straw 10@11. 

At Philadelphia, potatoes firm, T5@ 
80c p bu, sweet: potatoes $2.50@2.75 p 
bbl, cabbage 1.75 p cra, lettuce 2@4 p 
bskt. “ Choice apples 4 p bbl, straw- 
berries 15@20e p qt. Butter, emy 
tubs 30 @8lc p Ib, prints 32@33c, dairy 
26@27c, f e cheese 14@lic. Eggs firm 
at 18c p doz,- storage M@lc, live 
fowls 14@15e p ib, spring chickens 
30@32c. -Grain and feeds firm; wheat 
80c p bu, corn Ge, oats 48c, bran 22 
@23 p ton, baled timothy hay 22@ 
3. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, butter dc- 
tive and firm, cmy prints 29@38c p Ib, 
tubs 30@32e¢, dairy 24 @27c, f c cheese 
14@15ce. Fresh eggs 19@20c p doz, 
storage 16@lic. Live fowls 14@15c p 
Ib, chickens 15c, turkeys l6c. . Pota- 
toés quiet at $1.50471.75 p bbl, red on- 
ions 2.75@3, turnips 1, pea beans 1.65 
BY bu, celery 9@10 p 100 bchs, lettuce 

W@THc p bx.. Grain and. feed firm, 
corn 57@58e_p bu, dats 49@50c, bran 
22423 p ton, linseed meal 31@32, 
middlings: 23@25, loose hay 14'@18, 
baled timothy 17@19. 

At. Cincinnati, butter firm, cmy 
prints 35¢ p Ib, tubs 23@24c, dairy 
22c, fey cheese 15@16c, fresh eggs 
firm at l4e p doz, duck eggs 18c, live 
poultry quiet, young -chickens lic p 
lb, hens 12¢, turkeys 12e.. Grain and 





-feed firm, wheat S0c p bu, corn 0c 


oats 44c, baled timothy hay $19@20 p 
ton, mixed 17@18, straw. 8@9,- bran 
30@20.50, middlings 21@22, wool. 26c 
p lb. - Live stock market steady, veal 
calves 6¢ p Ib, heavy hogs 6@6'%4c, 
choice steers 5@6c. 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST CREAMERY 


ON BUYING 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





“The Beatrice-Continental Creamery Companies gather the 


cream from more than 50, 


Farm Cream Separators, nearly 


all of which are DE LAVAL machines, being, by far the lar-. 


gest creamery concern in the world. 


Their advice may, well, 


be accepted as the highest possible authority by every intend 


ing buyer of a cream separator: 


TOPEKA, KANS., March 26, 1907. 
“We are sorry to note quite a tendency to buy cheap sepa- 
rators. If the farmer properly understood what he was doing 
he would not buy cheap machines from ‘a ‘mail order’ house 
or anybody else. This is a case where the cheapest costs most 


and the best least, in the long run. é 
only last a year or two and cause lots of trouble while . they 
do last, whereas a good machine like the DE LAVAL will last 


ten to twenty years with proper care. 
RUN A HEAVY CREAM and skim clean is 
Cheap ‘mail order’ machines 

DE LAVAL machines 


importance. 
about twenty per cent. of fat, 


These cheap separators 


However; the ability to 
of even greater 
skim cream of 
easily 


skim forty per cent. cream, There isa big difference of course 
in the cost of transportation, and a still greater difference in 
the QUALITY of the cream when it arrives at the creamery. 
The thin cream will not-«keep sweét, éspecially in hot weather, 


and must frequently be shade into setond grade butter. 
farmer using a cheap separator 
annually through this cream difference 


average 


The 
loses from $50-to $60- 
aione,—usually to 


save $25.-or $30.-in first cost of the separator.” 


THE CONTINENTAL CREAMERY Co., 
W. F. JENSEN, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranvoiew & Cana. Sts. 
CHICAGO 
$218 & 1216 Paserr Sr. 
_ PHILADELPHIA 
Orume & Sacramento STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





General Offices: 
74 CorTtanor Staeer, “* 
NEW YORK. 


078-177 Waseam 
MONTREAL 

& (6 Prworss Srace 
WINNIPEG 


(O07 Per Srrect 
PORTLAND, OREG. 




























































CAREY’ 


protects nail 
May be 

ond pay —— Lover lea 

Canada, 


fa-wi 
 Toonted all over the United States and 
cK service. 


warehouses convenientl 
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ANCASTER COUNTY, PA., is famous for thrifty people, who believe the best is the 
cheapest always; and that the proof of the roof is in the wearing: The illustration 
shows the splendid barn of Jacob Rouch, of Strausburg, Pa, which is covered with 


HERE ROOFING 


Mr. Rouch has the satisfaction of knowing his roof will outlast the building itself, for . 
he has abundant proof that a Carey Roof resists moisture, heat and cold, will not blow off, 
dry out, rust, rot, melt, crack, spring leaks or catch fire from falling sparks. -— * 
eens “kapha Cs contains neither tar nor paper. It is composed of Carey's Special 
Process It Cement Compound, Carey's best woolen felt and strong burlap—all 
0) into compact, always flexible sheet. 
heads; making neat,everlasting, weather-proof joints 
lied ene by common labor; is egnally adapted to flat or stee 
y metal or shingle r t 


The rey patent lap covers and 


surfaces, 
expense of removal. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land and Delaware, just now so 
keenly interested in the 
ground into condition for fi fruit 
and truck crops, and inaugurating: 
the season’s activity of cultivation. 
This territory enjoys unexcelled 
home markets for every pound of 
farm produce. Growers of these 
crops, and producers of milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry and eggs should se- 
cure, on a cash basis, outside quo- 
tations for everything~ 
quality and merit. American Agri- 
culturist aims to keep at the fore- 
front the news relating to all these 
farm activities. Our subscribers are 

' urged to use these pages freely in 
asking questions in expressing opin- 
ion. or ‘recording farm experience. 
Make the “old reliable’ American 

tlturist your Own paper. 





MARYLAND 


Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co— 
Harrowing and preparing ground for 
corn if the’ order of the day. It is 
{cared that the recent frost has dam- 
eged the. peaches and pears, owing 
_to their (being out in full” .bloom, 

\Wheat is looking. fine and a large yield 
is expected. Hay is high and scarce. 
Dodder selling for 5 and 6c p bdle 
and hard to get at that. Eggs are 
still firm, ‘selling for 14c p doz, but- 
ter 28e p_ Ib. 

Cambridge, Colchester Co—An un- 
usually cold Apr, with ground cold 
end wet. Plowing commenced gen- 
erally last week. Corn 50 p bbl. 
and scarce. Hay $15 to 22°p ton. If it 
were not for heavy cut of volunteer 
frasses last autumn conditions would 
be bad. Large acreage of tomatoes 
at $8@9 p ton. Fruit prospects un- 
certain. Ws 

Graceham, Frederick Co—Grass, 


end grain not making much growth 
for the month because of dry and 
rough weather. Farm work also much 
hindered. Several severe freezes did 
some damage to fruit buds, espe- 
cfally, those’ much advanced by the 


a . 





earlier mild weather. Very little 
planting done in garden or field. 
Stock in’ good condition, but feeds 
high in price. 

Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co— 
Farmers are fallowing for . spring 


crops and preparing to plant corn 
and potatoes. Grain and grasses are 
making sorfe growth. Warm weather 
reeded. Truckers are sowing beans 
end setting out strawberry ame 
Peed scarce and high. 

Keedysville, Washington Co—Very 
eald and backward spring. Growing 
wheat looks fairly well: _. Farmers 
?re well up with spring, plowing. Very 
vittle planting of early vegetabies. 
Fruit is considerably, damaged. 
Peaches al frozen on lowlands and 
fully half goné in. mountain. sections, 
Cherries also badly frozen. Apples 
are considered safe. Plums dam- 
aged. 

Flintville, Harford Co—The unsea- 


sonable cold weather has greatly in- 
terfered with spring work. Wheat 
and grass are only making slow 
zrowth. Oats and early potatoes 
that have been in the ground three 
weeks have scarcely sprouted. Spring 
lambs and young pigs are plentiful 
and doing well with a good demand 


for both. Fresh cows in good de- 
mand at $45 each. 
Taneytown, Carroll Co—We have 


had very few growing days in April 
end early fruit has all been frozen. 
Wheat is looking fairly well. Oats 
are all sown and corn ground nearly 


all plowed. We have had plenty of 
fine rains but need warm, sunny 
weather to start crops. -Wheat Tic p 


bu, corn 50c, butter 24c p Ib, eges 
15e p doz, hay $14 p ton. 

Sudley, Anne Arundel Co-—After 
much, cold weather we are having 
more pleasant days. The Mar just 
passed was the coldest in the recoi- 
lection of many of our oldest inhabi- 
tants, Many tobacco beds had to be 
resown on account of freezing weath- 
or, which killed _ plants. Poultry 


me 


AMONG THE FARMERS: 


still holds at good prices. Chickens 

.00 to $4 p doz, fowls $4 to 4.50, 
eggs 16c p doz, tobacco mostly all 
sold at good prices. 

Benning Station, Prince George Co 
“-Weather cool. Some vegetables are 
up, but growth slow. The freeze of. 
the first of the of the month has 
injured the apricots, peaches and 
plums. Plowing well under way and 
farmers and truckers are very busy. 


NEW JERSEY 


Park Ridge, Bergen Co—Work is 


very much retarded by backward 
spring; but little plowing done. Prac- 
tically no gardens have been planted. 
San Jose- scale is spreading, but 
spraying is being done very generally 
within the past year. The warm 
weather in Jan followed by severe 
cold played havoc with early peaches. 
Winter grains are hardly, up to a 
normal condition and grass lands are 
also backward. 

Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—Very 
few oats have been sown as yet and 
wheat ‘is looking dull. Balei tim- 
othy hay is $17 p ton, corn 60e p bu, 
oats 50c, eggs 16c p doz, butter 30c 
p lb. Milk. at creameries brings 3c p 
qt. Horses are high and in good de- 
mand. Farm help cannot be had at 
any ‘price that the farmer can afford 
to pay. There will be less corn plant- 
ed this spring. 

Freehold; Monmputh Co—Potato 
planting delayed on account of cold 
and wet weather. Three thousand 
acres will be planted: in American 
;Giant potatoes within a radius of five 
miles from the town of Freehold this 
season. 

Vernon, Sussex Co—Buitter 30 to 32c 
p lb. Eggs dropped to 15 to i6c p 
doz at store. Potatoes bring 80 to 85c 
p bu, onions $1, corn 65c, wheat 90c. 
About 3 in of snow fell on Apr 19, and 
another hard freeze occurred on the 
night of Apr 21, which is causing 
much speculation as to the outcome 
of the fruit crop. Farmers are nearly 
all out of hay and all are behind with 
their spring work. No gardens. made 
yr potatoes planted as yet. Many 
barns will “~have to be repaired, in 
order to comply with the New York 
board of health orders. 

New Market, Middlesex Co—Work 
much behind. Oats not all sown; few 
potatoes planted. Most garden truck 
in. Prices steady. Hay $22, wheat 80 
to S838c, corn 58c, potatoes 75 to. 80c, 
oats 45 to 50 c. Grain looks well. Grass 
not made much of a start. Fruit buds 
normal. 


Egg Harbor, Atlantic Co—Some po- 
tatoes planted. Dewberries look good. 
Large acreage of strawberries and 
dewberries and increased acreage of 
fruit trees, mostly peaches. Eggs 18c, 
butter prints 82c, milk 8c, delivered, 





at farm 6c, potatoes 85c, hay $10 
to $12. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Columbia, Lancaster Co—Hauling 


done and plowing for 
corn crop nearly finished. Weather 
unusually cold, with snow on. the 
19th, thus making outdoor work on 
the farm an impossibility. Wheat 
looking well, with prospect of a good 
crop, and grass fields in promising 
condition. Stock of all kinds looking 
well and in good demand at fair 
prices. Feeding steers were bought 
last fall for 4c a lb live weight, while 
buyers are offering 5 and 5téc. 
Fat hogs searce. Vegetables fairly 
plentiful at good prices. 


Capitol Agricultural Notes — The 
renovated butter trust had such hard 
sleddjng at the capitol recently that 
it quit the game in disgust. A very 
smooth article of lobbyist began to 
take soundings to ascertain if the 
law against the general sale of ren- 
ovated butter could not be repealed. 
He found out it couldn’t. First, he 
went up against some of the men 
who are willing to do anything to ac- 
commodate most anybody, but then 
he stacked up against the men with 
backbones of their own. About this 
time. the agent tackled W. F. Hill of 
Chambersburg, master of the state 
grange, and he found out that the 


manure all 


sentiment -of that organization of~ 


farmers is decidedly not in favor of - 


wiping the law off the books. , As a 
final. gasp the lobbyist visited. the 
dairy and food division. Then he left 
Harrisburg.—[N. 

Broadbecks, York Co—Wheat . looks 
well, but rain is needed to make 
it grow. Little clover seed was sown 
this ‘spring on ‘account of the high 
prices. Many fat cattle are being 
shipped at an average of $4.90 p 100 
lbs. Feeders will not realize market 
prices for their corn. A larger acre- 
age of corn and potatoes will be put 
out this season than usual,. but very 
few have been planted as yet. 


The Creamery Class which recently 
completed its course at the Pennsyl- 
vania state college made a highly 
creditable record in its work and pub- 
lic spirit. It was the first class to or- 
ganize, elect officers and hold regu- 
lar meetings to discuss subjects of 
immediate interest to creamerymen. 
It. framed and presented to the dairy 
husbandry department a copy of the 
class picture. Before leaving college, 
it effected a permanent organization 
and provided for the admission of any 
former of future dairy student of the 
college. The last night of the term a 
banquet _was held at Nitanny Inn, at 
which the instructors were the guests 
of the class. Toasts were responded 
to by members of the class and fac- 
ulty. The officers and charter mem- 
bers of the Pa state col dairy stu- 
dents’ assn are: Pres, J. S. Barlow of 
Ft Washington; vice-pres, H. B. Meck 
of Fredericksburg; sec, W. S. Gandy 
of Fairton, N J; associate set, F. P. 
Knoll of State College; treas, F. C. 
Wilcox of Knoxville. .There are al- 
ready 32 membérs. Former creamery 
students should correspond with the 
associate secretary. 


Tobacco Notes 


Much agitation continues to go the 
rounds of the Wis tobacco trade in 
regard to sélling crops in the field on 
contract. -Generally farmers through- 
out the state are displeased .at the 
serious’ deckages made by» dealers 
during the past winter, and say the 
buying contingent will have to. give 
stronger growers’ contracts next sum- 
mer, or else will have to wait until 
late in the season before being offered 
tobageo. Many contracts madedn- ’06 
contained the clause, “all damaged 
tobacco excluded.” This has resulted 
in buyers being enabled to dictate 
terms when it came to settlement; and 
meant substantially that the contract, 
although binding on the producer, 
was really nothing more than an 
option to the dealer. Orange ’ Judd 
Farmer has long urged that tobacco 
growers use the utmost caution in 
signing tobacco contracts, and, that 








the farmers insist upon part payment - 
in cash at time of making the deal. 


LANCASTER—With the exception of 
a few lots of the ’06 crop stfll in hands 
of the raisers, the crop has been all 
sold and delivered. Several lawsuits 
for damages are pending in courts. 
These by raisers who sold their crops 
early in the season, but buyers re- 
fused to receive the goods on delivery 
under some trifling excuse, hence the 
goods were afterward sold at lower 
figures. Seed for the new crop has 
all been sown, but making slow prog- 
ress in growth on account of cold 
weather. The acreage will be greatly 
Ytncreased the coming season.—[C, 
Columbia. 


Delaware Grange Notes 








At the recent meeting of Kent 
county Pomona, which was-held at, 
Milford, resolutions were adopted giv- 
ing hearty thanks to the legislature, 
just adjourned, for passing a local 
option measure for the states, a com- 
pulsory education law, distillery law, 
prohibiting retailing and for purchas- 
ing a college farm. 

Rural of Cheswold met with Capi- 
tal of Dover, at its recent meeting. 
An interesting session was held. C. 
G. Brown, a very successful truck 
grower, addressed the grange. 


“T saw your adv in A A.” 





-. Monday; April 29, 1907. 
At New York, last’ week the cattle 
market ruled dull and prices - de- 


‘eHned on all~ grades_ of -steers’-and 
‘also on bulls... With the exception of 


bologna cows the whole market 
closed 10@1i5e lower than the open- 
ing. Calves fell off last Wednesday 
25@50c with a slow trade and medi- 
um grades still further declined 25c 
later, top grades closing steady. Milch 
cows were in, good demand and the 
whole market was steady with a few 
really choice and extra milkers .of- 
fered. 

Today there were 37 cars of cattle 
and 7400 calves on sale. There was 
a slackydemand for beeves, and prices 
still further declined 10@1l5c on 
steers and 10c on bulls.. Bologna cows 
ruled steady; medium and good cows 
fell. off 15c; calves on heavy. receipts 
drepped 25@ 5c . With some late sales 
Tic lower. Good to choice_ steers, 
1125 to 1430 Ibs, crossed, the scales at 
$5:25@6,25. p 100 Ibs;' common to 
fair, 930 to 1150 lbs, 4.50@5.20; bulls 
8.75@4.75; cows 2.30@4.25; 12 ears Pa 
steers, 1000 to 1420 Ibs, 5.25@6.10 p 
100° lbs;*7 cars O; 1320 to 1430 Ibs, 
5.75@6.25. Veals 4.50@7.25, mainly 
5@6.75; culls 3.50@4. 

Sheep in very limited supply last 
week, but prices eased off 25c. There 
were scant 5 cars of stock on sale to- 
day; prices firm for lambs; no more 
than steady for sheep; common to 


i, clipped N Y state sheep #4@ 


50 p 100 lbs; medium unshorn 5.25; 
wooled lambs 7@8.50; clipped 6.50@ 
7.50; culls 5.50. 

Hogs eased off 5c after Monday of 
last week and closed weak. Today 
with hogs on sale the market was 
barely steady. N Y state hogs sold 
at 7.10@7.20 p 100 ibs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Judging from the volume of busi- 
ness transacted at the auction mage 
during the past week, the spring trade 
must be nearly in full swing. Offer- 
ings. contained a large variety and 
buyers had no difficulty in finding 
most any kind of a horse that they 
might be looking for, General pur- 
pose horses fresh fromthe country 
were.in good demand and sold at the 
general range of $150@250 ea; ex- 
pressers -and. drafts continue active 
and. Choice. drafts 800@3¢ 


firm. 
“éhunks. 1100. to 1300 lbs, 200 200; 


city..drivers, 200@275. 
At Pittsburg, the week started out 
with 150 loads ot cattle. in‘the yards. 


Be ‘beeves sold 10c lower; others 
Good-to choice steers @ 
¥- 100 nyt common to fair 4. 15a, 

~~ 4.25@5.>cows 3.50@4.75. 
bulls’, @b, yeal calves 5@6.75, in- 


*teric Sars 8@4, canning cows 1.75 
pa 


etine steers 4@5.10, stock- 


i poe 45 doubled: Heavies 
brought $6.75@6.80, mediums and 
hea’ ‘Yorkers 6.85, light Yorkers 
6.85@6.87%, pigs 6.65@6.80. Sheep 
market firm. Shorn mixed sheep 5@ 
6, bucks and culls 3@4: Good to 
choice lambs 6@7.65. 

At Buffalo, cattle market gener- 
ally slow. Monday’s arrivals footed 
up 195 ioads. Prices weak to 10@lic 
lower. Choice beeves $5.75 p 100. ee 
fair to-good 5@5.50, heifers 4.25@5.15, 
cows 3. 4.75, bulls 3.50@5, canners 
2@2.50, feeding steers 4@5, stockers 
3.75@4.25. Calf supply head; 
top veals 7@7.25, milch cows 35@60 ea. 


Hog offerings 95 double decks. Buy- 
ers succeeded in forcing prices down 
a trifle. Heavy swine $6.90 p 100 Ibs, 
Yorkers and pigs 6.95. A fairly active 
sheep market. Best lambs, shorn, 
made 7.75@7.80, wethers 5.75@6.40, 
ewes 5@5. 


At Buffalo, butter firm in good sup- 
ply, emy prints 32c p Ib, tubs 30@3ic, 
dairy 28@30c, f c cheese 14@15c. 
Fresh eggs firm at 18@19c p doz, 
western 17c, live fowls 16@17c p 1b, 
broilers 17c, ducks 16c. Potatoes weak 
at 40c p bu; sweet potatoes $1@1.40 p 
hamper, cabbage 90c p bbi,. lettuce 
$1.25 p bu. Fancy apples 3@4 p bbl. 
Choice baled timothy hay 17@18 p 
ton, straw 8@9,; corn S2e p bu, oats 
aa bran 21 p ton, middlings 22 
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| Additional Crép Notes 
In the. Hudson valié¢y fruit buds 
other than tender varieties apparent- 
ly. escaped sérious injury. Writing 
-| from) Ravena; Albany county, N ¥, a 
‘|-correspondent expresses the opinion 
i} that apples are not appreciably hurt; 
‘| pears 50%. loss, peaches even more. 
z The peach crop in western New 
Yorkis nearly or quite. destroyed. 
‘| This I believe due.to warm growing 


autumn with sudden, severe weather | 


in Nowember. . Apples are showing 
well, even, where they bore full crops 
last year.—[J. S..W., Lockport, N Y. 

In the important fruit section of 
Adams county, Pa, buds have appar- 
ently come through in good shape. 
Writing under date of April 26, C.-J. 
Tyson said that after making careful 
examination he had not found a sin- 
gle case of injury to apple buds, and 
prospetts at Flora Dale favorable for 
full bloom; plums in. full bloom at 
time of writing, and for the most part 
apparentiy little injured. Peachés did 
not fare.so well, many buds being 
killed, The present indications seem 
to point to a fair amount of bloom in 
orchards. “In some cases there was 
injury to. the stamens, while remain- 
der of: bloom good. This will of course 
influence pollination, and it is impos- 
sible to tell short of a few weeks just 
what. the set. of .peaches may be. 
Cherries.seem to be mostly killed.” 

I can find no damage.to our fruit on 
account of cold weather, nor have 
I. héard: of any in this. state. Fruit 
looks _well.—[Horace Roberts, Presi- 
dent New Jersey State Horticultural 
Sociéty. 

No afparent damage in this vicin- 
ity from cold weather in April. In 
‘genéral, peach growers report no live 
peach buds, they being killed last 
winter Our own orchards here at 
Yalesvilie are showing many live 
buds,. but our other orchards seem to 
be enturély lacking in live buds.—[L. 
N. B.,. Yalesville, Ct. 


Berrien .county, Mich, has suffered | 


seriously. The cold wave of October 
10, 1906, killed all young peach trees 
here from one to two years old, and 
frost and San Jose scale killed out 
75%. of the old trees, The cold spel! 
in April killed most of the peach buds 
in this county...I do not think there 
will be more than a tenth of a crop. 
I have a number of cherry trees on 
my farm, but. will not have any fruit. 
So far as I.can see, apples will be 
| abqut 75% of a,crop in this neigh- 
| borhood,. pears 50%, grapes a full 
crop.—[H. Seel, Berrien County, 
Mich, 

Three or four weeks ago fruit 
‘prospects exceptionally fine. Pros- 
pect has now.been destroyed. Low 
temperatures of the past three weeks 
| entirely killed .fruit buds on peaches 
| and. pears, and 90% of the cherries 
and plums. Apples alse badly dam- 
aged.—[R. A. Troth, Orange County, 


Ind, 

From whatI can learn do not think 
middle Georgia will ship over one- 
thiré of a peach crop.—{E. J. Willing- 
ham, Bibb County, Ga. 

Weather continuing cold up to April 
25 and.apple. buds_so far ail right. 
No. peaches here.—[{H. C. Ward, Oak- 
land County, Mich. 

No damage to fruit in this part of 
the, state.—[A. H. M., Lewiston, NY. 

All apple trees in bloom at the time 
of the freezé show fruit practically 
destroyed, only scattering apples. now 
en the trees.—{C. H. Dutcher, John- 
son County, Mo. 





More About Stable Ventilation—I 
have a basement stable 110.feet long by 
30 feet wide, cement floor, electric light 
and running water.in front of each 
cow, .Each cow has a stall 3%. feet 
wide and is loose. I had great trouble 
With .stable. sweating. and took out 
three-fourths of the windows ang put 
en muslin, Which has. helped. very 
much. and tilates without cooling, 


: be ta have muslin on 
Wikews Gppoaite one another, but, I 

































Painting with Pure White Lead does not nec- 
éssarily mean painting white. Any color may be 
added to Pure White Lead, producing any de- 
sired shade of color. 

The wry of Pure White Lead Paint is 
attested by the fact that every other paint pigment 
is sold either mixed with Pure White Lead, or 
fraudulently labeled as Pare White Lead, or as a 
composition of unknown ingredients claitned to 
be ‘“‘good as Pure White Lead,” “better than Pure 
White Lead,” étc. 

For fast-color paint use properly tinted Pure 
White Lead. eae 

The Dutch Boy trade mark shown below is a 
positive guaranty of genuine, unadulterated White 
Lead miade by the Old Dutch Process; look for it 
on the side of the keg. 


Send for Book 


“A Talk on Paint,” which gives valu- 
able information on the paint subject. 
Serit free upon request, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
In whichever of the following cities is nearest you 4 
New York, Bost Buffalo, Cleveland. Cincinnati, 
i Se. Lou i : i 
=) aula Philadephia (Toba T. Lewis 





Genasco Ready Roofing is like 
Sap in a tree. 


Keeps it alive, keeps off the rotting, drying, melting, cracking, 
deéstriictive influences of weather. 

Nothing else does, You know how shingles warp and rot, 
tin rusts, slate breaks, coal-tar dries out and cracks. 

The Trinidad, Lake asphalt in Genasco is centuries old and 
is still water-proof. It will last as long as you need it. 


Wide-awake dealers everywhere sell it—smooth or mineral surface, 
Send anyway for samples and Book Q. 


The natural asphalt in 













THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 
Largest Producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A et cover for 

or new or old 

Cc no tar to drip 
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54 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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or we furnish patented attachments with which Ff Lag 
on 


make your own gates and save money. The 

does not sag or have to be carried, works ae 
3 no ‘on post and no extra walk gate needed. 
by hundreds of farmers. Sold ontrial. We 
pay freight. og free. 


THE WESTON GATE COMPANY, Box 42, North Dover, Ohio 
DRILLING 


Well macuines 


Over 70 sizes and styles for Grilling either deep 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
wheels or on sills. With engines or h 





or 
on 
orse Ts 


Strong, simple and durable. Any m can operate 
hem aaily. Send for catalog. ’ ™ 
WILLIAMS BROS. - «  Ilithaca, N. Y 





. Cheap as Wood. - 














je manufacture Lawn and Farm FENOE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers Rrices. No 
agente. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, lad 
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FARM AND GRANGE;" 


ie The Prizes Awarded r 


l{From Page 544] 
tension Co, Fultonville; 


ye MY. 
27 =*- B®. A. Brown, Kershaw 
Co, : 

Is awarded one complete 
Barnes double - barrel 
spraying pump, donat- 
ed by Barnes Mfg Co, 
Mansfield, O. 

61-“.\W. M. Spear, 
Co, § C, 
Is 


62 


Marlboro 


awarded one . trio 
Single Comb White 
Leghorns, donated by 
Mt Pleasant Farms, 
Cazenovia, N Y. 

Wm Lewis of Stearns Co, 

j} Minn, 

Is awarded eggs for 
hatching, donated from 
its catalog by Sanitary 
Poultry Co, Minneapo- 
lis, to the value of $10. 
Mr Lewis is also award- 
ed one Heesen stock 
feed cooker, donated by 
Heesen Bros & Go, of 

ary Tecumseh, Mich. 
82 _“ Marshall H. Winebrener, 
Frederick Co, Md, 

Is awarded one No 2 
hinged extension for 
hay carrier tracks, do- 
nated by J. A. Cross 
Hinged Extension Co, 
Fultonville, N Y. Also 
a pair of Mammoth 
Bronze turkeys, donat- 
ed by A. E. Southwick, 
Franklinville, N Y; also 
one Woodward water- 
ing basin, donated by 
J. 8. Woodward & Son 

Lockport, N Y. 





Grange Banks in Pennsylvania 


The Grangers’ trust company of 
Huntington has been organized by 
Huntington county Patrons. A rousing 
meeting was held in the courthouse 
recently at which State Master W. F. 
Hill presided, the organization being 
effected under the able direction of 
Congressman John G. McHenry of 
Benton, in Columbia county. Stock 
to the amount of $25,000 was_sub- 
scribed. This is the tenth banking 
institution recently organized in the 
state by Patrons, who are very strong 
throughout the county. The new in- 
stitution starts under very favorable 





auspices. 
Four days after the trust company 
was organized in Huntington, a 


grange national bank was organized 
at Ulysses in Potter county. C. S. 
Ladd of Ulysses is president and A. 
8. Burt cashier. The bank has taken 
over the business of the Ulysses bank- 
ing company and will be ready for 
deposits by May 1. 

The new bank organized in Chester 
county by the Patrons has a fine 
start and the building which it will 
erect on its recently purchased $5000 
property will be a model. This grange 
bank starts out on a basis of $50,000. 

The executive committee of the 
state grange has accepted the invita- 
tion from West Chester to hold the 
annual meeting there next Decem- 
ber. The brethren in Pomona No 38 
of Chester and Delaware counties are 
working hard on the plans for the 
session. The acceptance was made 
after a conference in West Chester 
recently, at which State Master Hill 
presided. 

Caledonia grange, recently organ- 
ized at Fayetteville, in Franklin 
county, has added eight new members 
to its charter list and has completed 


organization. The following are 
the principal officers: Master, Milton 
Crawford; overseer, Charles Oyler; 
lecturer, Charles Andrews; secretary, 


Harry Wagner, 

Realizing the benefits of organiza- 
tion, a movement has been started 
along the northern tier of counties 
among Patrons who are interested in 
the dairy business to form a dairy- 
men’s league to control 


the milk | 


“a 


shipped to New York city.. The ter- | 
ritorial scope of the league is to be | 


the entire section supplying New 
York city with milk from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, where the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry are numerous. It is proposed 








that each member of the league 
'shall pay @ membership fee of 25 
cents for each cow he keeps, and 
give power of attorney to the league 
to sell all milk, no member being 
permitted to make an individual sale 
under penalty of $100 for each of- 
fense. Subscriptions tothe league will 
not be binding until the member- 
ship represents 50,000 cows. 





New Jersey Grange Activity 


Hunterdon county Pomona grange 
No 3, recently held its quarterly meet- 
ing in thé new hall of Stanton grange. 
A good attendance was present, 
though three granges were not repre- 
sented. A picnic committee was, ap- 
pointed, same members as last year. 
Ringoes was selected as the place of 
next meeting, August 9. Brother E. 
N. Strong of the Patrons’ state ex- 
change stated that the exchange was 
now ineorporated and ready to do 
business. . Patrons are looking for- 
ward to this as a better medium for 
the purchase of supplies and the sale 
of products than anything heretofore 
devised. Members of the order all 
over the state are solicited to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock. Shares 
have been fixed at $5 a share. Brother 
J. B. Warrick of Burlington county 
is president of the exchange and this 
alone should be sufficient« guarantee 
of the reliability and capacity for the 
business of the exchange. 

The afternoon session was mainly 
devoted to the program, which was 
delightfully entertaining. Prayer by 
Rev A. Westveer of Stanton grange 
opened: the exercises. An address of 
welcome by Brother Warman of Stan- 
ton grange was excellent in every re- 
spect. Brother Tomlinson of Oak 
Grove grange, gave an excellent 
talk in response. Worthy secre- 
tary of. the state grange, Brother 

F. Bodine, gave a short talk 
on the. growth of the order. The 
figures that he gave us showing an 
increase of 50% in the number of 
sub-granges, 200% in total member- 
ship and 300% in annual receipts of 
state grange, demonstrate more forci- 
bly than any words could do of the 
ability, zeal and devotion of our hon- 
ored State Master Gaunt. 

- * 

Instruments Farmers Should Have 
—When an old-fashioned farmer vis- 
its an up-to-date dairyman, nothing 
impresses him more strongly than the 
modern preparations for emergencies. 
The up-to-date farmer provides him- 
self with the necessary cattle instru- 
ments, such as ‘made by George P. 
Pilling & Son Co, Philadelphia, Pa. An 
outfit that is “easy to use” and should 
be on every farm, what might be 
called an emergency set and is just 
as necessary and as simple to use a8 
rakes, churns, hoes, separators and 
other appliances. He has wounds to 
wash out or medicine to administer, 
and instead of washing the wound 
with a dirty; infected sponge or cloth; 
he does it with the long nozzle of his 
dose syringe. Rectal injections are 
given by a large syringe. A bloated 
cow is tapped by the farmer’s own 
trocar (she would be dead before the 
veterinarian arrived). A milk fever 
air treatment saves the cow that of 
old went promptly to the hide and fat 
man. Garget (infected udder) is 
washed out by the Pilling modern re- 
turn flow garget apparatus. The first 
time you save a case of milk fever 
(and you will save 95% of them), the 
emergency outfit is more than paid 
for. The most readable part of the 
agricultural paper to-day is the veter- 
inary column, but what use is all the 
information given therein if you neg- 
lect to have on hand the few neces- 
sary “easy to use” instruments? Get 
a set before it is too late. Write to 
Geotge P. Pilling & Son Co,, 2252 Arch 
St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“The man who willfully and- need- 
lessly_deprives his family of the privie 
leges.of @ good vegetable garden fails 
in. one of his foremost duties.- He 
pee possibly be a good husband, 

a@ good father and he certainly is not 
a good christian.”—[T. Greiner. _ 

If the above qutotation is true, and 
I for _orie believe it to be, how. many 
poor husbands and fathers and bad 
christians we have in this country; 
for a well located, well arranged and 
well tilled garden is: the exception, 
not' ‘the ttle. 

Had I but one acre-for a garden, 
I: would select it if possible on- the 
south side of an orchard. Such a lo- 
cation. ‘I know from actual experience 
is-warmer and therefore from a week 
to. ten days earlier than the rest of 
‘the fafm. I have had tender vege- 
tables killed by frost on the exposed 
Di ;and not injure@ here, I ‘would 
lotate it as.near the kitchen door as 
possible, The soll I would want to 
be a gomewhat light clay loam with 
ae } slope to southeast, I would 
want plot to be about 1000 feet 
long end about 43 feet wide with a 
5-foot woven wire fence around it. 

I want the plot to be in a high state 
¢f fertility, therefore I would apply 
‘well rotted. manure libérally, as much 
as I can plow under. After plowing 
‘i spread more manure on top. . Just 
thefore: winter sets in I thoroughly 
work and. incorporate this with a 
cutaway harrow about 6 inches deep 
‘and I leave it during winter. As early 
in spring as I can get. on this ground 
I work ft up with ¢utaway,. then 
broadcast with a fertilizer. spreader 
about 1200 pounds high gfade vege- 
table manure. Thi: I harrow in, level 
and fine up with a grading, leveling 
and smoothing harrow. I also-keep on 
hand at least 400 pounds of nitrate of 
soda for use during the growing season, 
as Iseethe need, soasto give the crop 
a quick send off. 

On the west end: of the lot E group 
‘un small vegetables. These I sow with 
‘a hand drill and work with hand cul- 
tivator, The rows are here from i2 
to 18 inches apart according to the 
kinds of plants. The rows are 100 
feet long. In this plot I also grow 
hardy plants such as. late cabbage, 
cauliflower, celery and fate tomatoes. 
Tender plants I grow ih fire hotbed 
and harden them off in a cold frame. 
The original cost to build a fire hotbed 
is but a very trifle over the manure 
fhotbed. 

I have about 43,000 feet in this gar- 
den. On 560 feet I have hotbeds in 
the north corner of plot located. On 
the east side near the house I have a 
flower plot 26x40 feet. Here I grow 
such annuals as we like best, and 
bring the most money when made up 
in boquets which sell readily. by the 
dozen at. grocers. The perennials are 
grouped im different places on the 
lawn: My herb plot is in the. south- 
east corner of the lot and ts 10x40 
feet. A path leads“from the kitchen 
door to the hotbed and the flower 
garden, froni there to herb patch. An- | 
other path between flowers and herbs | 
leads to a cement cistern near the 
fence, a drain of sewer pipe running 
from here connects with a sink lo- 
eated on the kitchen porch. This emp- 
ties all house, bath room, laundry an@ 
kitchen slops into the cistern thus set- 
ting the vexacious question of the 
filthy back door yard. ‘These slops are 
used te sprinkle on the flowering 
plants and those in the hotbed. A 
trap.connected with sewer pipe next to 
the sink prevents Lad oders from 
entering the dwelling. 

Begining at northeast corner of the 
S-foot woven wire fence, I grow tall 
“nasturtiums; from here and arotnd 
“the Routheast corner up to the ‘end 
“of the herb plot, tall-"peas; from 
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Maeae te We bie gate, King of tus 

beans; then to south- 
Cur omen tes Bismarck apple 
trees; these I train up like a grape 
vine espalier form; from this corner 


to northwest corner, quinces in the | see 


same style; then to the corner of the 
hotbed plant early Champion ‘and El- 
berta peaches, also in espalier. 

My boy 16 years old is now capable 
to run this garden from planting to 
harvesting and with the help of 
smaller girls and a boy to weed and 
pick and-gather the stuff, runs the 
garden, . plows, harrows, cultivates 
with horse and hand tools. The in- 
come in cash from an acre so worked 
brings‘miore cash money than any five 
acres in common farm crops, besides 
all the family is able to consume the 
year around. 
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Tommie Noble’s New Suit 


By R. T. Armstrong 
A ‘TRUE STORY WHICH IS AN INSPIRATION 
IGHT dollars,” 
sighed Tommie, 
as he plied the 
ax to the wood- 
pile. “It might 
as well be a 
hundred! Yes,” 
he continued, 
“its an awful 
lot of money I 
know, but I 
wonder if I could get it.” UHe laid 
down the ax and went into the 
kitchen. ‘“Mother,” he said eagerly, 
“down at the store I saw the nicest 











suit of clothes that would just fit me. 


and they would let me have it for 
eight dollars. Mr Moston said it was 
marked fifteen, but Wanted to close it 
out!” 

The tired mother glanced up from 
her work and shook her head sadly 
as she\ replied, “I wish I could get 
them for you, but we can’t afford it.’”’ 

“But mother, I never had any store 


clothes in my-~ life. And, oh, if you 
could only see these!” 
“Tt’s no use, Tommy,” sald Mrs 


Noble. “It’s all we can do to get along 
and the rent of last month is not paid 
yet.” ‘ 

Tommie said no more, but went 
back to his work at the woodpile. It 
‘was hard to give up that wonderful 
suit he longed so to possess. He was 
a brave boy for his years, twelve, but 
in spite of all he shed bitter tears of 
disappointment. He glanced down. at 
the patches on the knees of his trou- 
sers, which had been cut down to fit 
him. “I wonder if I could someway 
earn that money. I would save every 
eent and I’ve got a quarter now~to 
start on,” he mused. Tommie was 
thoughtful for a moment, then started 
off saying, “I'm going to try; I will 
get up at 4 o’clock and Have a long 
time before school to do errands.” 

So Tommie went to bed in the low 
attic that night full of schemes for 
earning money. Mrs Noble had truly 
, said that it was all they could do to 
get along, and it was only by skill 
and economy that they could make 
ends meet. 

The next morning on his way to 

school Tommie stopped at the store. 
“Mr Moston,” he said hopefully, “I 
am going to try and earn the money 
to buy that suit of clothes.” 
» “Well,” replied Mr Moston, “as it 
is not just the thing for this season 
of the year it’s not likely to sell very 
soon. ” 

“But, suppose I could not get the 
money before fall, would you still let 
me have it for eight dollars?” 

Mr Moston, as a rule a grave, quiet 
man, laughed and assured Tommie 
he could have the suit at the price 
named if it was not before fall. Tom- 
mie went on his way to school think- 
ing how he could earn the money and 
how long it would be before there 
would be berries he could pick and of 
the quarter he had to start on. That 
night as he passed the store Mr Mos- 
ton stopped “Tommie,” he said, 
“if you can come here every morning 
at 6 o’clock for the next two weeks 
and sweep the store I will’ give you 
25 cents a week.” 

Tommie’s face shone. ‘Indeed I 
will be glad to do it if mother will 
let me, and I almost know she will,” 
he replied. 

Steadily but slowly the little fund 
grew. There were berries now to pick 
ind some ‘odd jobs to do, but as a 
rule money in the country is scarce, 
and it was hard work to get eight 
dollars together. All through the hot 
summer Tommie worked manfully, 
sometimes with’a longing eye at the 
other boys who were going fishing or 
bathing. But his purpose never wav- 
ered. At last after four months of 
saving he counted his money and 
needed only 25 cents to make the sum 
complete, and Mrs Little was to give 
him that for driving her cow home. 
As soon as the amount was complete 
he intended to surprise his mother by 
coming home wearing that wonderful 
evit of store clothes. 

That night, after he had gone to 
bed, he heard Mrs Armstrong, a 
neighbor, who was selling off her fur- 
ciiture previous to going to live with 
her sister, talking with his mother 


EVENINGS ; 


and insisting on her buying a set of 
chairs she had. “They are good as 
new,” she exclaimed, “and I paid fif- 
teen dollars for them, but you can 
have them for eight, which is a bar- 
gain!” 

“I’m very sorry,” his mother re- 
plied, “for we need them so much, 
but it is of no use to think of, it; we 
can’t buy them.’ 

Eight dollars! Somehow Tommie’s 
heart fell like lead as he turned over 
in bed. “I wish we were rich! If 
only we had the money mother could 
have the chairs and I could have my 
clothes, too!” he thought. ~ Already 
the suit seemed to belong to him for 
that day he had stopped at the store 
and told Mr Moston he would call 
for it the next day. For the first time 
in his life Tommie’s sleep was broken 
and the next morning he was very 
quiet. 

Mrs Little had told him to come 
that morning and she would pay him 
the 25 cents. Tommie started slowly 
down the read. The quarter was soon 
in his pocket and then Tommie start- 
ed on a run across the lot to Mrs 
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all right, mother!” cried. Tommie. 
They are for you; I bought ’em,” 

“Tommie,”* she said, “you didn’t 
take the money you worked all sum- 
mer for instead of getting your suit?” 

“I'd rather you should have these, 
mother,” he responded. “I, can get 
along without the clothes. / Besides, 
you will have to keep those for I paid 
the money.” 

The next morning on his way to 
school Abe Ross, a neighbor, stopped 
him to ask if he could be spared for 
an hour each morning. He was g0- 
ing away from home and wanted a 
boy to @o the chores for his wife. 

“Tf you can come it will be for four 
weeks, and I will pay you two dollars 
a.week,.” 

Two dollars a week, for four weeks? 
—eight dollars! It did not take Tom- 
mie long to figure that he was almost 
speechless with joy. I know mother 
will let me come, sir,’’ he réplied, with 
a radiant face. “And I’ll be there in 
the morning at 6 o’clock. 

In four weeks the money was 
earned, and one morning in Novem- 
ber the happiest boy in the world en- 





“EIGHT DOLLARS, 


Armstrong’s home. “Mrs Armstrong,” 


he said, as he reachedth® door, “will 
you pleasé sell mother that set of 
chairs?  Ané@ here is the eight dollars 
for them!” as he placed the silver 


in\her hands. 

Tommie hurried away.and did not 
stop until he reached the store. Mr 
Moston,” he said, ‘don’t save that suit 
of clothes any longer; I can’t buy it.” 

Tommie did not wait for any com- 
ments, but hurried away to a place 
where he could have a good cry. It 
was not that he grudged the money to 
his mother, not a bit of it! But no- 
body in the world knew how much he 
wanted that suit of clothes, nor how 
much it cost him to give it up. “I 
wouldn’t mind,” he whispered, if I 
could keep on earning money, but 
nobody wants any chores done in win- 
ter.” 

After a time he started for home, 
and before he reached there the bit- 
ter pain had gone from his heart. 
The express wagon had just stopped 
at his mother’s gate and they were 
setting out the chairs, while Mrs 
Noble was trying to stop them, “Its 


* SIGHED TOMMIE 


tered the schoolhouse in a bran new 
suit of store clothes. 





Public Office a Private Calamity— 


When a candidate for a county judge- 
ship in St Clair county, Mo, makes 
the race for office, he does so with the 
understanding that, unless he would 
spend the time in jail, he must put in 
his term of office skulking in the 
brush, a fugitive from justice. This is 
because for 30 years the federal 
tribunal has been trying to com- 
pel St Clair county to pay in- 
terest on bonds issued in 1870 to 
assist in the building of a railroad. 
The road was never built, and the 
county declines to obey the court's 
mandate, not beligving in paying for 
goods which were not delivered. For 
almost a third of a century, therefore, 
this county has been in open and suc- 
cessful rebellion against the federal 
authorities. The details of the condi- 
tions which make, and for these m 
years have made, public office in 
Clair a private calamity are told in 
the Century by Frank Wickizer. 

















Seeking for Violets 


BY NORA E. DOWELL, 15 YEARS OLD 


Through the bushy woodland, 
By the marshes green, 

Sadiy there I wandered, 
Lonely~and unseen. 


Past the ancient oakland, 
Through the erchard’s sheen, 

Lingering by the brookside, 
O'er which Dbirches lean, 


Mingling their light branches, 
In a sweet embrace, 
Gazing at the ripples, 
On its laughing face. 


Passed were all these beauties, 
In a trance pissed by; 

Wandered I still hoping, ~ 
Violets to spy. 


There I weht with longing; 
Found not what I sought. 

In sorrow was departing, 
My wishes set at naught. 


Tir’d and disappointed, 
I was hastening home; 
When in’ a little cranny, 
Midst the leaves and loam, 


There I saw.my beauty, 
Saw a glimpse of blue; 
Clasped my hands in gladness— 
My violet, then; was_true! 


Mary’s Visit to Fairyland 


PRANCES M, STRUCK, 10 YEARS OLD, 


ARY Freeman was seven years 
M old, . One day while she was 

* reading in the woods she 
heard the blast of a trumpet and she 
saw a tiny little lady all dressed in 
white, the fairy Susette. 

“Would#y ou not like to go to Fairy- 
land,” asked Susette. 

“Very much,” replied Mary. 

“Well, you must hurry, before the 
old witch comes,” said Susette. Then 
she vanished, but soon returned with 
a rose petal full of pink liquid. She 
told Mary to drink this, and when 
she had done so she was surprised to 
tind herself little also. 

A little distance from them Susette 
saw a dark object. “Oh, horrors,” 
she cried, “there is the witcht What 
shall we do?” Marw began to trem- 
ble, for she also had seen the dark 
ebject. Suddenly a little. chariot 
drawn by two white doves appeared. 
The fairy got in and Mary followed. 
Then she saw an old woman ona 
dragon reach for her. Mary was so 
frightened that she nearlw fell out of 
the. chariot. ‘Presently they spied a 
beautiful little lake. They jumped out 
of the chariot, entered a little boat 
and soon were on the other side. 
There Mary saw a gate. Susette 
opened this, and they went down a 
little stairway, and at last came to a 
door which Susette opened. There 
Mary saw a room with 2 large toad- 
stool for a table and little ones for 
chairg. Susette put her finger to her 
lips «and whistled shrillyy 4 whole 
let of little brown men came to an- 
swer her cal She bade them get 
some supper, while she showed Mary 
the flowers. 

Then she led Mary to a long hall 
where the songs of birds could be 
heard. On either side were flowers, 

leaving only room for a path. ~-After 
Susette had shown Mary the flowers, 
they went back to the first room and 
found the table set. -They had white 
rose petals for plates. There was 
strawberry pudding to eat and dew to 
drink. After supper Susette led 
Mary to a little bed where she slept 
quietly till. morning. 

Mary woke when she heard the 
fairy call her, but look as she would 
there was no fairy. She was only 
lying on a log with a book by her 
side. But as she looked she gpied a 
little passage leading into the ground, 
and Mary still believes that that is 
the gateway to Fairyland and often 
triés to enter it, but never succeeds. 





BY 








Rest comes at length; though life be 
long ard dreary, 
The day must dawn, and darksome 
night be past 
—[Faber. 

















Lesson IV---A Tool Behch and Chest 
BY THE MAN-wHO-KNOWS-HOW 

Having discusBed the use of the 
hammer, saw ahd plahe and having 
used: these tools in the way indicated 

soap to, seeure the 
a best results, let 

: us. stop. before 

considering _ the 
use. of other 
tools and plan a 
tool bench. and 
tool chest where 
a work may be 
kept.in an orderly manner. The mak- 
ing of these two articles calls for the 
use, practically, of Only the three teols 
already considered: With a bench and 
a tool. chest at hand we will also de 
etter prepared to go on learning the 
est way to handle all the other tools 

a carpenter's “kit.” 

For a <afpenter’s bench we should 
have @- few inch. boéards and a few 
1% iuches thick, the latter for, use.in 
making the frame, and for i the 
top of the bench. A poy’s tool, Bench 
should Be 7 or 8 feét Johg,. about: 32 





BOX FOR CHEST 


Tt must have two. supports Nke ‘the 
one shown-in Fie IV. These shoud 
be placed 5% feet apart for an 8-foot 
table. Alone the front and. back, 
coming up flush with the.top, are 
nailed two strips of Inch board about 
10 inches wide, as suggested In Fig V. 
“The top ts laid with 114-inch boards 


to give greater stiffness here. . This 
‘boardiné will project at each end 
about inches beyond the = sup- 


‘porting framework. 
The method of constructing the two 
pieces of frame is shown in. Fig IV. 














: COMPLETED CHEST 
The top and the two uprights are 


THE 


made of 1%-intch stuff 6 inches 
wide. THe top piece should be cut 23 
inches tong, and the. uprights .30 
inenes. Nail these together as sug- 
gested in Fig IV. In saWing off these 
pieces, be sure to make the cuts with 
the saw at right angles to the edges 
of the pieces and also to the sides; 
that good joints May be made where 
the top-piece joins the uprights. 
Two cross-pieces of inch. stuff are 
to be nailed from the middle part of 
one upright te the middle part of the 
other, but before nailing be sure that 


Joints with the top-piece. This can be 
etermined. by -using. a- carpenter's 
“square,” or by placing the frame in 
a corner of a room, flat on the floor. 
Shove the frame close up against a 
baseboards, letting an upright He flat 
against One, and the top-plece against 
the other. Now nail.6ne of the cross- 
pieces, then turn the frame about 
and test the other joint In the same 
way, that fs, with the other upright 
against. one baseboard and the top 
wok ee against the other base-. 
boat The other free. end of th 
cross-piece Cah be nailed. This wil 
hold the. fame Mm. place so that the 


oe be. turmed over on its other 
—_ the second cross-brace nafled 
- > 
T? a ee 7“ Aad es e- 
ree to the o uprig 
but & better 1 job, will phe iy 
the. braces are “Tet in” to. the 


Fr 5 

a’. the edg@,of the upright and 
; with a pencil On each-side.of 
the Drace. Make tivo cots with a 





inches high, and about 25 Inches wide. . 


the uprights make perfectly “square” . 


| With a saw, cut the box open ' 
ton, cue off to the body etiths 
ag the shown in Fig 


~ “WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


A eae einen -ant~est dtit the 
w between > a in 
nine pene ah tiaire 
lever can be pur- 
store for a 
aly the fitting of an 


remains for the 
Take a 5-inch piece 


small sum, go ft 
upright piece of 
boy carpenter, 


CORNER OF WORK BENCH 


of 14-inch stuff.and plane it into the | 


form shown, bering a hole through 
through the side of the 
ht of the frame 


be seen that a bit.of 
wood is, mortised, inte the tower end 
of the. clamp, 
en 0 “ih thé lower end of the 
upright, sliding in this. 

Instead of using a square piece of 
wood anda mortisé, it will serve the 
purposé just as. well if a hole is bored 
in the clamp,.and a. slightly larger 
hole bored in. the. upright. Now ft 
tightly Inte the Clanip the end of a 


piece of 614 broom or rake handle. | 
This. will_keép the lower end of the | 


clamp in “a proper position. The 
clamp will Hold a board while the 
edge is beg planed, or any plete of 
wood that is to sawed, chiseled, 
or sand papered. [It will be found 
exceedimBly useful, since it will hold 
any plece of wood or board perfectly 
steady. while one works upon it. 
THE CHEST . 


Now that we have a bench to work’ 
upon it will be made more #terest-‘ 
ing to prectice using tools in a work- 
manlike manner. As some place for’ 
storing the tools’ when not in use is ‘ 
necessary, it..will be well to provide 4 
a simple little tool chest, such as is 
figured in Fig 1,. Fig It and Fig Ul. 
As we are not supposed to be very 
skillful. as yet in the use, even of the” 
saw, hammer and plane, it will, be 
well to take. advantage of the fact 
that nice boxes.can be found ready-" 
made at any grocery store. Such 
boxes @$ are used in shipping many 
of the numerous brands of breakfast \ 





DETAILS OF BENCH SUPPORT AND VISE 


toede ~: ag ae ate usually made 
o ne, id are very neat in con- 
pes ye Moreover, it is easy. to 
find one of the, desired shape, a sug- 
gestion Of Which is shown in Fig I. 
Select & box that has no cracked or | 
knotty boards, an@,one of which the J 
co is. who latter isto be, 
nai on firmly. Now matk across 
the front, about one-third of the way 
down from. the top, a line, as fndi- 
cated by the Gotted line In the iflus- | 
ratio: From the ends of this line 
to fronts . har na rte peek 

a end o e 
about & quelle, inslow the top. Then | 
connect, these limes along the back. 


A shallow tray Is how to be made 


the rtion of the / 


This passes.through | 


Positively Unsolicited 


| CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DAIRY STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION 
. FOWLER, Pies. HARRY L. WALKER, Vice Pres. 


is, N. Y. Tulley, N.Y. 
MO MHRRY, Se. PRANE E. CROWE, Treas. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Owasco Lake, N. Y. 
The J. B. FORD COMPANY, 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Gentlemen:— Allow me to say a few words in praise for 
Wyandotte Dairvman’s Cleaher and Cleanser. This Spring I 
began work in a factory that had been sadly neglected so far as 
cleanliness was concerned. I purchased a barrel of Wyandotte 
and With its use I have been able, not only to clean up but to 

. Cleanse the factory of all odor, sourness, taint and filth, and now 
Tie cuaen are asking for it to help the good housewife in her 

dante 

+ > 


RALP 
H. SEY 


rourid of work. ~ 
I can say to every cheese and buttermaker that if he wants 
to be able to clean as well as cleanse his factory and utensils he 


must get Wyandotte. 
Be RALPH C. H; FOWLER, 


President Cornel University, 
Dairy Students Association, Moravia, N. Y. 


Wyandotte, Mich., April 20, 1907. 
To Whom It May Concern:- 
We will donate $1000 to any established charity if 
‘on application we fail to furnish the original of the letter 
given above. 


The above letter came to us positively unsolicited. It 
tells its own story. Every housewife has need for just 
such a cleaner in all her household work. Ask your fac- 
tory or dealer for a 5-Ib. sack. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sele Manufacturers, WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 











to hold WariOus small todls, with, 








y 
from all others. 
bodies new ideas, 
new principles. 
Easily managed. 
Reduces fuel ex- 
pense. for 
business at moment 


of lighting. For 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Tts heat is highly concentrated, Does not overheat the kitchen. 
OM always at a maintained level. Three sizes. Fully warranted. 
Tt mot at your Gealer’s, write our nearest agency for descriptive 
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BISHOP 3. H, VINCENT, President 
3 

‘“<Ridpath's History is in ¢lear and 

bb hensive in treat. 




















Be Lo ee Wy rea yes ADVERTISEMENT), perf ep eee 


© Publishers Failu 


Your Opportunity 


agr Pp United States, even in the 

ment, readable type and world, In families 

illus set of books is a are bright children ft will ren- 
anent college chair of general his- der excellent service to the cause of 
in one’s own house.’’ popular !ntelligence."’ 
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“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Readers ate Offered an Exceptional Opportunity 


To place in your homes The World-Famed Publication 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Brand new, latest edition, brought right down to date, including Peace Treaty of the Russia-Japan War, 
beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, we are offering the remaining sets to American Agriculturist readers 


At LESS'than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 












our offer. 


Here is your opportunity to secure Ridpath’s History of the World-at the lowest price ever offered—and on 
easy; terms. It will cost you nothing to inspect the beautiful specimen pages and let us give you full particulars of 
Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. We. will 
mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. DON’T DELAY AS THERE ARE BUT A FEW SETS REMAINING, 





_9 massive royal octavo volumes, encyclopaedia size, 11 in. tall, 8 in. wide, 2 in. thick, weight 50 Ibs., 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000superb illustrations. | 
———SSS— ~ 




















IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due to his wonderfully 
beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before your 

eyes;-he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and 
queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Salas 
din and his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern.seas with Drake, 
to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan, to watch that thin line 
of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the 
field of Marathon, to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
IDPATH in yourhome means you need never spend 
a lonely evening. You can associate with the world’s 
heroes; youcan cross the Rubicon with Cesar, after 
which Rome was free no more. You can sit at the feet 


of Socrates, the loftiest genius of the ancient 
world. You can kneel at the shrine of Lincoln, 
“the greatest character of all time; the gentlest 
memory of our world.” It is ennobling to 
commune with these children of destiny. 
To be associated with great men and 
events is to be great one’s self, and 
you will add to your store of know- 
ledge which is power, and to the 
richness of your life. 


Send Coupon Today. 








WESTERN NEWS-- 
PAPER ASSOCIATION 










Please mail without cost to me 
sample pages of Ridpath’s History 
of the World, int photog 

vures of Napoleon and Queen Elizabeth, 
engravings of Socrates, Caesar and Shake- 
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AGATE «005s essere oreeensecen senses es 
You need not clip the coupon If you write, and 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 












IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyra- 
mids of Egypt were built; down through the romantic troubled times of 
Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 

and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and 
refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism 
and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He coversevery race, every 
nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence, 
Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man, 


IDPATH throws the mantel of personality over the old heroes of history, 
R Alexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning 
the glory of Grecian history. Xerxes from his mountain platform’sees 
Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet 
of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this para- 
graph is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and 
so sets up a’ poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the 
synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your 
very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the end - 
of his guilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, $1 





overbearing, a giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughin 
with grim disdain at. France, which says, “ You ‘shall not 
Washington is there, “four-square to all the winds,” grave, 
thoughtful, proof against. the wiles of British strategy.and the 





isoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the heads of Set. 
is fellow-countrymen, and on into another Céntury, the most | ipsssace 
colossal world-figure of his time. Sums 





200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath ———! 














